
Oppose Sharon and Hamas 

Twins of terrorism 



Nablus: Israel prepares for final solution 


A s we go to press, despite encoun¬ 
tering heroic resistance from the 
Palestinian people and increasing 
international pressure, Israeli tanks re¬ 
main on the outskirts of Qalqilya and 
Tulkarm and the Israeli Defence Force 
remains in control of the West Bank. The 
majority of West Bank cities have been 
occupied and the IDF is now fanning out 
over the entire territory - entering villages 
and refugee camps, inflicting on the 
population its own patented brand of 
terror. There have been withdrawals - but 
so far they are tokenistic. 

Most occupied cities are - unsurpris¬ 
ingly, given the regime imposed by the 
IDF - off limits to the world press. How¬ 
ever, the picture painted by those reports 
that filter out is a vivid one of the savage 
repression meted out to the Palestinian 
people. Horror stories fill the press from 
cities where garbage piles up alongside 
the dead and the wounded in the streets. 
Essential supplies are cut off. Hospitals, 
which are left to manage with dwindling 
supplies of food, water and medicine, are 
regularly raided by the IDF and ambu¬ 
lances are denied permission to take 
bodies to the morgue or the wounded to 
hospital. 

Meanwhile within Israel the right is 
mustering its strength. Ariel Sharon has 
moved to loosen at least one fetter re¬ 
stricting his room for manoeuvre. Namely 
the ruling coalition’s dependency on the 
dovish Labour Party for its survival. 
Sharon has managed to entice two 
smaller parties into the coalition - thus 
diluting Labour’s influence and causing 
a split in its ranks between its cabinet 
ministers, who want to remain in the coa¬ 
lition, and the majority of its MKs (mem¬ 
bers of the Knesset), who want to 
withdraw. The Knesset approved the ap¬ 
pointment of the three new cabinet min¬ 
isters - Effi Eitam and Yitzhak Levi of the 
National Religious Party and David Levy 
of Gesher - on April 8. 

As its name suggests, the National Re¬ 
ligious Party is an ultra-orthodox party. 
It dreams of the establishment of a theo¬ 
cratic ‘Greater Israel’. As for the Pales¬ 
tinians, those who do not submit to 
Israeli mle would be forced to go to Jor¬ 
dan, which would de facto become the 
Palestinian state. Gesher meanwhile is a 
more moderate ethnic Moroccan party 
that fought the last Knesset elections on 
the same ticket as Labour. 

International opinion, of two very dif¬ 
ferent kinds, is turning against Israel. The 
official attitudes - of the policy-makers of 
the various imperialist power blocs - has 
hardened. This is especially true of the 
United States. Pointedly, George W Bush 
has insisted that Israeli forces begin to 


withdraw from the West Bank “without 
delay”. Of course, this has not been bom 
out of a sudden concern for the Palestin¬ 
ian people, but out of concern for the 
amount of damage that Israel’s actions 
are doing to US interests in the region. 

The US is still smarting from the snub 
delivered to it by the recent Arab 
League meeting. The Arab states de¬ 
clared themselves to be resolutely op¬ 
posed to any attack on Iraq, which in 
return recognised Kuwait’s sovereignty. 
Leaders of the Arab states - autocratic 
monarchs, one party dictators or heads 
of corrupt ‘democracies’ to a man - are 
looking nervously over their shoulders 
at the restive masses. A US attack on 
Iraq would set the region alight, and no 
doubt several of the more unstable re¬ 
gimes would be in serious danger of 
being swept away - not by progressive 
leftist forces, but, with the current bal¬ 
ance of forces, more likely the reaction¬ 
ary fundamentalist right. 

Iraq has outmanoeuvred the US - for 
the moment at least. It has exploited the 
current situation to enhance its standing 
in the region - especially amongst those 
taking to the streets in anger at Israel’s 
actions. It has presented itself as the most 
proactive supporter of the Palestinians 
by symbolically announcing a stoppage 
of oil exports until the Israelis withdraw 
and insisting that other Arab states do 
the same. Meanwhile the US is identified 


with Israel and its actions in the popular 
consciousness of the Arab masses. 

Thus the US is pursuing its own stra¬ 
tegic goals and defending its own inter¬ 
ests in the region by ‘getting tough’ with 
Israel. Ditto the European Union. In fact 
the EU has gone further than the US, 
threatening economic reprisals, though 
there are clearly divisions about exactly 
how far the EU should go. As Josep 
Pique, the Spanish foreign minister, put 
it, “ some countries are in favour of intro¬ 
ducing sanctions very, very soon”, while 
others are “more reluctant” (The Inde¬ 
pendent April 8). 

Some within Israel are alarmed by this 
turn of events. Yossi Sarid, leader of the 
centre-left Meretz, no doubt spoke for a 
few when he complained to Sharon: “Not 
only have you isolated him [Arafat - JM], 
but he has also isolated us.” They too 
have their own agenda. Taking succour 
from Tony Blair’s remarks following his 
meeting with Bush, Meretz, like most of 
the official Israeli left, hopes that imperi¬ 
alism will provide an easy solution in the 
form of an international peacekeeping 
force. 

Discomfort caused by international 
pressure is counterbalanced for Ariel 
Sharon by continuing high approval rat¬ 
ings for ‘Operation Defensive Wall’ (be¬ 
tween 75% and 85%). Equally germane, 
from Sharon’s point of view at least, is 
that the popularity of the offensive seems 


to have shored up his right flank. A poll 
conducted for the BBC’s Today pro¬ 
gramme put him level with his rightist ri¬ 
val, Benjamin Netanyahu, on 28.1%. 

There is a tendency on the left to sim- 
plistically view Israel as a lapdog of US 
imperialism, ever willing to do its mas¬ 
ter’s bidding. Lor George W Bush, as 
he smarts from Israel’s failure to carry 
out his demand for immediate with¬ 
drawal from the West Bank, the most 
pressing problem is precisely his inabil¬ 
ity to exercise direct control over Isra¬ 
el’s actions. Politics is infinitely more 
complex than a simple cause-effect 
equation. Israel did not attack the Pal¬ 
estinian Authority’s bases, infrastruc¬ 
ture and towns on the orders of 
Washington. Israel has its own agenda. 
It is no simple puppet. Every Hamas 
suicide bomb against Israeli civilians 
brings new strength to the far right and 
popular demands for revenge. Ariel 
Sharon must balance between that pub¬ 
lic sentiment, which he feeds, and Isra¬ 
el’s present reliance on the US 
strategically. 

As a politician with a grasp on reality, 
Ariel Sharon has indeed been careful to 
acknowledge the views of the United 
States and been seen not to flout or hu¬ 
miliate the world’s only superpower - and 
supplier of massive economic and mili¬ 
tary aid. Perhaps there will be a full-scale 
withdrawal as Colin Powell meets Sharon. 


But everything tells us that once he 
leaves and once there is another Hamas 
suicide bomb IDL units will again be 
unleashed - sooner or later to inflict upon 
the Palestinian masses Israel’s final so¬ 
lution: the forcible expulsion of the en¬ 
tire population. Sharon’s tit-for-tat Israeli 
terror in return for Hamas terror is in fact 
a system which has already successfully 
destroyed the Oslo accord - hated by 
Sharon and Hamas alike and which is de¬ 
signed , stage-by-stage, to lead to the 
complete elimination of the Palestinian 
enemy within. 

Meanwhile, mobilisations from below 
against Israeli aggression and in solidar¬ 
ity with the Palestinian people have 
seen thousands take to the streets 
across the globe, from the United States 
to Australia. Aside from the protests in 
Arab countries themselves (Morocco 
saw perhaps the largest, with at least a 
million coming out in Rabat to vent their 
anger), some of the biggest of these 
demonstrations have taken place across 
Europe. In Paris more than 20,000 peo¬ 
ple marched to the Place de la Bastille in 
a protest organised by anti-racist, com¬ 
munist and pro-Palestinian support 
groups. 10,000 marched on the institu¬ 
tions of the European Union in Bmssels. 
And 50,000 gathered in Rome’s Piazza 
del Popolo. 

May 18 will see an opportunity for 
demonstrators in Britain to express their 
solidarity with the Palestinian people. 
Clearly a good turnout will send a clear 
message of opposition to the barbarism 
of the Israeli government. 

However, the key question for the left 
is, as ever, one of programme. Depress- 
ingly the Socialist Alliance has not yet 
seen fit to issue a press release on this 
crucial question. Pleasingly debate has 
begun to take place on the SA’s email 
discussion list, but the positions of 
some comrades still bear witness to the 
economistic weakness of the left on the 
national question, and questions of 
high politics more generally. 

The Socialist Alliance should be tak¬ 
ing the lead in putting forward a pro¬ 
gramme of consistent democracy that will 
unite the peoples of the Middle East. 
While it should acknowledge the legiti¬ 
macy of the Palestinian struggle for their 
national and democratic rights, it should 
also recognise the rights of the Israeli 
jewish nation, including the right to their 
own state. Support the stand by the Pal¬ 
estinian Liberation Organisation and 
other secular Palestinian forces for a 
democratic two-state settlement. Oppose 
the anti-semitism of Hamas and their call 
for the destmction of Israel • 

James Mallory 
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Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


Two-state 

nonsense 

The debate over whether socialists 
should be advocating a two-state or a 
single-state ‘solution’ to the Israel/Pal¬ 
estine war is reformist and nationalistic 
nonsense. 

The problem is class, not national, ra¬ 
cial or religious origins. As a class, work¬ 
ers have no country. The British do not 
own Britain. The majority of Israelis have 
no significant stake in Israel. The impov¬ 
erished Arabs do not share in their ex¬ 
ploiters’ wealth. There are two classes in 
society: those who possess without pro¬ 
ducing and those who produce without 
possessing. States exist to protect the 
interests of the mling from the working 
class, and from each other. Wars are 
fought over the interests of capitalists 
and would-be capitalists. 

In the 1940s an aspirant Israeli ruling 
class used terrorist tactics to obtain their 
goal. Having obtained power violently, 
who could have expected the Israeli ml¬ 
ing class to have maintained power other 
than by the continued use of violence? 
Israeli workers identify with the aims of 
their mlers - they see their national iden¬ 
tity as more important than their class 
identity with Arab and other workers. In 
this they are dangerously mistaken. 

The Zionist and Palestinian national¬ 
ists who are arguing over the borders in 
the area hardly own between them a sin¬ 
gle acre of property. They are essentially 
arguing about where and by whom they 
will be exploited. Arafat and the PLO rep¬ 
resent the interests of a would-be Pales¬ 
tinian class. A minority of Palestinians 
have benefited from oil-financed devel¬ 
opment, whilst most have become a prop¬ 
ertyless army of labour. 

Neither Palestinian nor Israeli capital¬ 
ism can serve the interests of the vast 
majority of the population. The issue is 
not whether there should be two capital¬ 
ist states, Palestine and Israel, or just one, 
either Palestine or Israel. As socialists we 
have no interests in redrawing borders, 
political deals, or the swapping of one 
mling class for another. These amount 
to mere rearrangements of the capitalist 
furniture. 

Only when Israeli and Arab workers 
join together as part of a worldwide move¬ 
ment for a society without class owner¬ 
ship, nations or armies will this war finally 
cease. This is not a pious hope for the 
future. Expecting leaders of rival capital¬ 
ist states to stop the killing once and for 
all, to shake hands, make up and disarm, 
is to fail to understand that such conflict 
is inherent and endemic to capitalism. We 
can leave such dreams to the Utopians 
who are fond of calling themselves real¬ 
ists. 

For socialists it is clear that if there is 
ever going to be peace it is those who 
are the sitting targets of war who must 
actively pursue it. It is, however, impos¬ 
sible to create a durable and permanent 
peace without overthrowing the power 
of capital, by transferring state power 
from the capitalist to the working class. 

Unfortunately, the working class does 
need a state and state power in the tran¬ 
sition from capitalism to socialism. It is 
this view which separates socialists from 
anarchists. However, such a state can¬ 
not be the usual capitalist parliamentary 
state. 

As Marx and Engels pointed out in The 
civil war in France , the lessons of the 
1871 Paris Commune were that ‘ ‘the work¬ 
ing class once come to power, cannot go 
on managing with the old state machine 
... in order not to lose its only just con¬ 
quered supremacy, it must do away with 
the old repressive machinery previously 
used against it. The former state power 
must be shattered and replaced by a new 
and democratic one.” 


The state we need is not a state in the 
proper sense of the word as it is a state 
without a standing army, without a po¬ 
lice opposed to the people, without an 
officialdom placed above the people. It 
will be a transitional institution which will 
dissolve and disappear as socialism is 
established. 

Andrew Northall 
Kettering 

One-state 

nonsense 

The direction being taken by the Weekly 
Worker on Palestine is wrong. 

Of course we must always reconsider 
our positions of the past, but that is not 
to say that we throw out the obvious with 
the irrelevant. Short of restating the his¬ 
tory of the Israeli state in detail, we should 
not neglect the expulsion of native Pal¬ 
estinians in 1948, the occupation of more 
of Palestine in 1967, the Six Day War, the 
invasion of Lebanon, the sacking of the 
refugee camps ... The catalogue is nearly 
endless. 

Notwithstanding that, communists on 
the ground in Palestine have a different 
programme; since when did international 
communism berate the actions of free¬ 
dom fighters against their oppressors? 
The terrorism of the oppressed and oc¬ 
cupied Palestinians cannot be equated 
to the defensive actions of the oppres¬ 
sor and occupying Israelis. 

Communists cannot agree to support 
a solution of ‘two states’, where one 
embodies a jewish sacred right and the 
other the law of islam. We must support 
a single united secular state for all jews, 
muslims, Christians, atheists and others. 
On this issue I must give the point to the 
Socialist Workers Party when it says that 
a two-state solution “would mean an 
economically and militarily powerful Is¬ 
rael continuing to dominate a weak Pal¬ 
estine” (quoted in Weekly Worker April 

4). 

It is likely that when the dust settles 
over Ramallah, Nablus, Bethlehem and 
Jenin we will see a catalogue of Israeli 
atrocities over which the left will wring 
its hands and imperialism ring a bell. How 
many jews will equate this to the War¬ 
saw ghetto? And how many of the left? 
Steve Riley 
Manchester 

Anarchy in Hove 

Jack Conrad is incorrect when he says 
“the works of Marx and Engels are pep¬ 
pered here and there with now famous - 
infamous - references to the ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’” (‘Extreme democracy 
and the limits of capital’ Weekly Worker 
April 4). In fact the phrase occurs no¬ 
where in any of Marx’s works published 
during his lifetime. Either the phrase was 
of little importance to Marx - or perhaps 
we need to distinguish between the overt 
and the covert Karl Marx! 

Records of Marx’s relationships with 
his colleagues of the First International 
give evidence of his dictatorial behaviour. 
Consider his treatment of Bakunin and 
his followers. Bakunin, eventually to be 
identified with ‘anarchism’, began with 
a genuine and humble admiration for 
Marx’s scholarship and achievements in 
social theory. He wrote to Marx (in 1868), 
declaring, “I am proud to be your disci¬ 
ple”, and began translating, into Russian, 
Marx’s Capital , which he greatly admired, 
enthusiastically supporting the eco¬ 
nomic arguments. 

However, while Marx believed the state 
must disappear with the elimination of 
capitalists, Bakunin foresaw the continu¬ 
ance of the state and exploitation, even 
after the disappearance of ‘capitalism’. In 
September 1869, a congress of the Inter¬ 
national held at Basel supported Bakun¬ 
in’s demand for the abolition of 
inheritance, rejecting Marx’s contrary 
view on this subject - thus reflecting the 
major breach between the two individu¬ 


als and their followers: what was the role 
of the state in the socialist programme? 
The Marxians held the state must be used 
to bring about socialism: the Bakuninists 
that the state could never, in any circum¬ 
stances, be used to attain socialism - the 
classless society. 

By the 1870s, enormous ruptures were 
evident in the International: (German 
emigre members resented the dictatorial 
behaviour of Marx and Engels. Ever 
since Engels retired from his business in 
Manchester and settled in London, he 
had alienated even the oldest and most 
devoted friends of Marx, with his habit 
of talking to ‘comrades’ in the abrupt 
manner of a Prussian officer ordering 
about his ‘privates’ - hence acquiring the 
nickname ‘general’. Influential trade un¬ 
ion leaders protested when their names 
were appended to a council address with¬ 
out their being consulted. 

The stmggle within the International 
came to a climax at a convention held at 
The Hague in 1872. The meeting was 
packed by the Marxists (in a manner 
which later ‘communist’ tactics made 
only too familiar). It was the first conven¬ 
tion in which Marx personally partici¬ 
pated and he had a safe majority of 40 
delegates against 25. The opposition 
would have been larger were the Italians, 
all Bakuninists, not boycotting the pro¬ 
ceedings. Marx’s tactics were ‘character- 
assassination’ - he called for the 
expulsion of Bakunin on the grounds 
that “he has used fraudulent means for 
seizing ... the property of another per¬ 
son, an action which amounts to swin¬ 
dling ...” This, coming from Marx, whose 
well known methods of acquiring money 
when in desperate straits was hardly an 
example of model behaviour. (That was 
all in the past! Engels was now wealthy 
man!) 

Even without Bakunin’s presence, the 
Marxian faction now represented a mi¬ 
nority grouping within the International: 
with a manipulation worthy of his Stalin¬ 
ist descendants, the platform attempted 
to keep control by voting to shift the 
headquarters to New York - where the 
organisation soon withered and died in 
its alien new home. Marx and Engels pre¬ 
ferred to see it dead rather than led by a 
grouping other than their own. So much 
for Marxian ‘democracy’ in action! 

Jack Conrad wishes to ‘leave aside’ 
“the occasional problematical statements 
of Lenin and Trotsky” on the question 
of democracy. Lenin and Trotsky were, 
of course, much more involved in revo¬ 
lutionary practice than Marx and Engels 
and the mass of documentary material 
they left behind demonstrates quite 
clearly (to me at any rate) that were true 
disciples of Karl Marx. 

To dominate effectively, mlers every¬ 
where proclaim that ordinary people are 
incapable of understanding the intrica¬ 
cies of the modem world and their only 
solution lies in ‘correct leadership’ - pro¬ 
vided by a ‘disciplined’ ‘vanguard’ 
‘party’ that ‘understands’ the social proc¬ 
esses and can guide the ignorant masses 
to the new society. “Class political con¬ 
sciousness can be brought to the work¬ 
ers only from without ,” wrote Lenin in 
his What is to be Done? (his emphasis). 

“Just as the blacksmith cannot seize 
the red hot iron in his naked hand, so the 
proletariat cannot directly seize the power 
- it has to have an organ accommodated 
to this task”, added Trotsky in his His¬ 
tory of the Russian Revolution. “Recent 
‘defeats’ in Britain are because the work¬ 
ers “had no tmsted organisation which 
could show the way to the new social 
order”, says Paul Foot in his Why you 
should be a socialist. 

Just look at a few snippets from Trot¬ 
sky in the early years of Bolshevik mle, 
addressing the 9th Congress of the Party: 
“The working class cannot be left wan¬ 
dering all over Russia. They must be ... 
here and there, appointed, commanded, 
just like soldiers ... compulsion of labour 
will reach the highest degree of intensity 
during the transition from capitalism to 


socialism. Deserters from labour ought 
to be formed into punitive battalions or 
put into concentration camps.” 

“.. .that free labour is more productive 
than compulsory labour is not true for the 
transition to the socialist order ... and no 
serious socialist will deny the right of the 
labour state to lay its hands upon the 
worker who refuses ...” 

“The young workers’ state requires 
trade unions not for a stmggle for better 
conditions of labour ... but to organise 
the working class for the ends of produc¬ 
tion.” 

From here it is the logical step to see 
the ‘party’ as above those it claims to 
represent. Thus Trotsky, with the full 
support of Lenin, attacked the Workers’ 
Opposition in 1921, in the following 
terms: “They have come out with dan¬ 
gerous slogans. They have made a fet¬ 
ish of democratic principles. They have 
placed the workers’ right to elect repre¬ 
sentatives above the Party. As if the Party 
were not entitled to assert its dictatorship 
even if that dictatorship temporarily 
clashed with the passing mood of the 
workers’ democracy.” These quotations 
trace the consolidation of the Bolshevik 
‘party dictatorship’. 

In its beginnings, the Russian Revo¬ 
lution represented something very differ¬ 
ent. ‘Soviet’ rule was self-rule, and 
autonomous soviets (or ‘councils’) had 
spmng up throughout the country. Some 
were based on places of work - factories, 
rail depots, etc - and some on localities. 
All were based upon ‘grass roots’ de¬ 
mocracy - all delegates were elected, all 
were revocable. In fact the soviet repre¬ 
sented just the sort of rank-and-file man¬ 
agement of affairs that anarchists fought 
for - which is why anarchists were very 
involved in the events of 1917. 

The Petrograd Soviet Military Revo¬ 
lutionary Committee included four anar¬ 
chists; indeed the soldiers who 
dissolved the Constituent Assembly 
and dispersed the deputies were ‘led’ by 
the anarchist Zhelezniakov, a sailor from 
Kronstadt. ‘All power to the soviets’ was 
an anarchist slogan, adopted by the 
Bolsheviks for purely opportunist rea¬ 
sons because of its popularity. Follow¬ 
ing their ‘coup’, the communists set 
about dismantling ‘soviet’ power. In the 
process, not only anarchists, but all other 
political parties, and indeed all opposing 
factions within the Bolshevik Party itself, 
were suppressed. (In describing how one 
should deal with opposing factions - ie, 
members of the same party - Lenin ad¬ 
vocated “the spreading among the 
masses of hatred, aversion and contempt 
for the opponents”). 

It is no surprise the Soviet Union de¬ 
veloped into one of the most totally re¬ 
pressive regimes in world history. What 
else could have developed from the vic¬ 
tory of Bolshevik philosophy? 

On the road to power, ‘party’ politi¬ 
cians pay lip service to democracy from 
below, not because they believe it, but 
because its advocation wins the support 
needed to ‘capture’ the state apparatus. 
Like Lenin, party politicians might write 
a State and revolution , talk about ‘every 
cook running the state’, adopt all the 
popular anarchist slogans of the day ... 
but again, like Lenin, when power has 
been captured, “Can any worker admin¬ 
ister the state? Practical people know 
that is fantasy ...” 

And what about State and revolu¬ 
tion ? “Syndicalist nonsense ... to be 
thrown into a waste-basket.” 

All a ‘disciplined, vanguard party’ will 
do (can do) is create a society in its own 
image, repeat what hundreds of other 
parties have done in the name of the 
‘revolution’, install a new, more rational¬ 
ised dictatorship. Those who separate 
ends and means, those who believe an 
authoritarian ‘party’ can conquer soci¬ 
ety for the people, are the true ‘Utopians’. 

Jack Conrad tells us: “There can be no 
revolution without the masses first edu¬ 
cating and empowering themselves 
through the stmggle for extreme democ¬ 


racy [ie, “democracy to the extreme of 
popular control from below”]. By the 
same measure there can be no socialism 
without extreme democracy.” 

In this sense, genuine revolutionary 
activity (the only activity that might lead 
to a democratic society) is any action that 
hits back at ‘leadership’ ideas, wherever 
they are found. Genuine revolutionary 
activity is any activity that helps demon¬ 
strate that worker can do without bosses 
and ‘leaders’. It is any activity that tells 
worker how others have successfully 
fought and organised, in the contempo¬ 
rary world or in the past. It is an activity 
that builds the self-confidence of the 
ordinary ‘man in the street’. It is not of¬ 
fering alternative leadership. 

Bob Potter 
Hove 

AWL red herrings 

The CPGB should recognise that the 
Weekly Worker should never be surren¬ 
dered for an official or unofficial paper of 
the Socialist Alliance unless there are put 
in place guarantees that the new paper 
is the organ of a democratic centralist or¬ 
ganisation built around a revolutionary 
programme. 

What has just been rejected by the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty is the lat¬ 
ter proposal, partly because they don’t 
agree with the Provisional Central 
Committee line that the SA as a whole 
should develop in the direction of a 
democratic centralist party. Martin Tho¬ 
mas has made it clear that he is not op¬ 
posed to the fusion of the two 
organisations and their respective pa¬ 
pers ( Weekly Worker March 14). Martin 
lists those areas that he thinks need clari¬ 
fication. Let us take him at his word, com¬ 
rades. Almost all of these disputed areas 
can be dispensed with very quickly. A 
couple of substantial issues will still re¬ 
main, but let us eliminate the red herrings 
so we can get down to business. 

There is the counterposing of a work¬ 
ers’ government versus the federal re¬ 
public. I would draw the attention of Jack 
Conrad, the PCC, and the rest of the 
CPGB membership and wider periphery 
to the source of the slogan for a work¬ 
ers’ government: pages 397 to 399 of the 
Theses, resolutions and manifestos of the 
first four congresses of the Third Inter¬ 
national - thesis 11.1 don’t have a copy 
of the text at hand, but would recommend 
that large chunks, if not the whole lot, 
should be reprinted in the paper. 

We have to get Martin and the rest of 
the AWL to clarify their attitude towards 
the theses passed by Lenin, Trotsky et 
al. Do they accept that among the most 
elementary tasks of a genuinely workers’ 
government is the arming of the work¬ 
ing class and the disarming of the coun¬ 
terrevolutionary bourgeoisie? Do they 
really count Attlee’s government among 
a list of workers’ governments in this 
respect? 

The real rhetorical and agitational 
force of the ‘workers’ government’ slo¬ 
gan comes into its own when bourgeois 
society is particularly unstable, and when 
the balance of forces between workers’ 
parties and parties of the bourgeoisie 
place the question of government on the 
order of the day as a practical problem 
requiring immediate solution. Is this the 
reality of the situation in Britain in 2002? 
Of course not. Who is to form the AWL’s 
workers’ government? The genuine kind 
- the one committed to arming the work¬ 
ing class and disarming the counterrevo¬ 
lutionary bourgeoisie - does not appear 
prominent on the horizon. 

Then there is the question of permanent 
revolution. Martin says the CPGB rejects 
this. The reason he thinks so relates to 
Jack’s downplaying of the shift in Lenin’s 
perspectives for the Russian Revolution 
before and after the February revolution. 
But what matters for getting this red 
herring out of the way is to stress the areas 
of agreement between Jack’s position and 
the fully developed position adopted by 
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Trotsky during the Chinese revolution. I 
hope I am right in believing that the 
approach adopted by Trotsky and Jack 
are essentially identical. If so, then Martin 
loses another excuse for the maintenance 
of two separate organisations. 

Next, transitional demands. Once again, 
I think his is a red herring, but one for 
which the CPGB has to accept consider¬ 
able responsibility. I think the draft 
programme submitted by the party for the 
SA was an exemplary document. What I 
find frustrating is that it has been defended 
using a terminology that makes it easy for 
those in the AWL who are opposed to 
unity with the CPGB (I do not count 
Martin as belonging to this group) to 
come up with yet another excuse for 
keeping the two organisations apart. 

Martin says the CPGB supports a 
minimum programme that does not go be¬ 
yond capitalism. Clearly rubbish. The 
passage in the draft programme to the 
effect that the minimum demands pre¬ 
sented are not limited to what capitalism 
can afford, but are based on what work¬ 
ers in Britain need in order to live a de¬ 
cent life, and that these demands form 
part of a plan for leading the working class 
to the goal of self-liberation and social¬ 
ism is strikingly similar to a passage in 
Trotsky’s Transitional programme. The 
method that informs this draft programme 
is the same as that of transitional de¬ 
mands, as far as I can see. Indeed, as has 
been pointed out by Jack and others, it 
is not the CPGB but many of those who 
call themselves Trotskyists whose de¬ 
mands seem minimalist in the reformist 
sense of the word: ie, a figure for the mini¬ 
mum wage that the EU bureaucracy can 
live with. 

The question of economism is possi¬ 
bly the most tricky of all. I think one of 
the key strengths of the Weekly Worker 
is also one of its weaknesses. It is a pa¬ 
per written by revolutionaries for revo¬ 
lutionaries. Those Trotskyists who are 
the CPGB’s partners in the SA - the ones 
summarily dismissed as ‘economists’ - 
have a different target audience in mind. 
They take it for granted that their respec¬ 
tive papers will be read by other revolu¬ 
tionaries, but their aim is to build a 
readership of workers who make no claim 
to be revolutionaries, and indeed have 
no conscious desire to become revolu¬ 
tionaries. 

In my opinion, the CPGB should rec¬ 
ognise the need for the paper of a revo¬ 
lutionary party to reach out to such 
people. In order to build a party that is 
part of the class (rather than a self-ap¬ 
pointed elite that speaks down to them), 
our paper needs to make itself indispen¬ 
sable for all worker activists, regardless 
to their attitude to a parliamentary road 
to socialism, to whether or not you can 
have socialism in one country, to whether 
or not the capitalist state can be taken 
over ready-made or has to be smashed, 
or whether the emancipation of the work¬ 
ing class has to be the act of the working 
class themselves. Our paper needs to 
contain strategy and tactics for winning 
each and every battle in the here and now. 
We need to reach out to all those work¬ 
ers who keep asking themselves: why is 
it that those who keep identifying the 
best tactics for winning our disputes, and 
who repeatedly prove to be correct 
about which leaders of the movement will 
prove themselves unreliable, tend to be 
those whose paper is full of all that Len¬ 
inist and Marxist stuff? 

We can afford to have a large percent¬ 
age of articles in our paper that do not 
explicitly spell out our ultimate goal, but 
are based on a ‘we will agree to differ’ 
approach. As time goes by, our casual 
worker-activist readers will take the 
plunge into more and more of the most 
contentious articles and find them inter¬ 
esting, if not altogether convincing. The 
more comprehensive Marxist articles will 
turn out, in good time, to be among those 
they develop a taste for. But we need to 
sugar the pill to get them to give these 
articles a try. 

Refusing to make this kind of compro¬ 
mise is as stupid as the best theoretical 
physicists wandering into a nursery in 


order to present the latest theories about 
11th dimensional vibrating super strings 
to a group of infants who, literally, lack 
their ABCs. First things first, comrades. 
I have no problem criticising the kind of 
compromises (and their extent) made by 
Socialist Worker , etc. But the CPGB 
needs to recognise that the kind of pa¬ 
per that the S A needs has to depart from 
the Weekly Worker approach in one or 
two crucial respects. The AWL’s Soli¬ 
darity would prove a good template for 
the kind of paper that should be set up. 

Finally, the language Jack used to de¬ 
scribe the indies was, to put it mildly, 
unhelpful. Some of these have to be rec¬ 
ognised as among the most talented 
people in the S A. Tme, many of them will 
be burnt out. But to dismiss them as a 
body as “flotsam and jetsam” is coun¬ 
terproductive ( Weekly Worker March 28). 
It is to transform these potential support¬ 
ers of an unofficial paper into partisans 
of yet another unofficial SA paper that 
specifically excludes the CPGB! 

If the new paper is to be the paper of a 
non- democratic centralist tendency (as 
envisaged by the AWL), then many of 
the indies can come on board and play a 
positive role. In time the best of them can 
be convinced that the type of democratic 
centralist regime advocated by the CPGB 
is not just theoretically better than what 
they had to put up with in the past, but is 
intended to work precisely as advertised. 
Don’t write them all off simply because 
they don’t want to climb into bed with 
another Leninist organisation after being 
burnt once or twice before. 

Let them enjoy their brief moment as 
free agents. These members can display 
an independence of thought that can 
help the CPGB to win arguments against 
the SWP (for which even the SWP will 
thank them in good time) - on individual 
terrorism, islamic fundamentalism, demo¬ 
cratic rights, and much more besides. 
These people can play an important role 
in helping to loosen up the three-line 
whip regimes inside the sects, thereby 
metamorphosing the SA into a genuine 
democratic centralist organisation. 

Tom Delargy 
Paisley 


SWP not to blame 

In two recent issues of the Weekly Worker 
it has been interesting that in an article on 
the forthcoming local elections in England 
and in a polemic between the CPGB and 
AWL on a Socialist Alliance paper any 
faults on either issue is ultimately laid at 
the door of the SWP. Is this a joke? 

The SWP has three members on the 
SA executive and the thought that our 
three members can control everyone else 
in respect to an SA publication is ludi¬ 
crous and an insult to the other SA ex¬ 
ecutive members. Similarly the CPGB 


claim that any fault for the scale of the 
SA’s local election campaign lies not with 
the S A itself but with ... the SWP’s cen¬ 
tral committee! 

The CPGB ascribe to the SWP miracu¬ 
lous powers which I wish we had but 
don’t. Come on, comrades. The ‘blame 
everything on the SWP’ line is wearing 
a bit thin. 

Ian Thomas 
Pontllanfraith 

Gib protest 


ACTION 

CPGB London seminars 

Sunday April 14, 5pm - ‘The labouring classes and democracy’, using Ellen 
Meiksins Wood’s Democracy against capitalism as a study guide. 

Sunday April 21,5pm - ‘Labour’s history from opposition to office -1924’, using 
Ralph Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study guide. 

Palestine solidarity 

March against Israeli repression, Saturday April 13. Assemble Hyde Park, Speak¬ 
ers Comer, 1pm. March to Trafalgar Square. Speakers include Jeremy Corbyn 
MP. Called by the Muslim Association of Britain; supported by Stop the War 
Coalition, Socialist Alliance. 

More information - Campaign for Palestinian Rights (07940 059033). 


Peter Hain, the Minister for Europe, is 
heading up a campaign to sell out the 
people of Gibraltar to Spain in order to 
appease the Aznar government. Our 
elected leader, Peter Caruana, has de¬ 
clined to attend talks held with a prede¬ 
termined outcome, where his presence is 
simply required as a token ‘native’ to le¬ 
gitimise the sell-out. 

Unlike Ireland, there is no support lo¬ 
cally for any union with Spain. The gov¬ 
ernment of Gibraltar, in conjunction with 
the opposition - the Gibraltar Socialist La¬ 
bour Party and the Liberal Party - have 
made proposals to HMG to update the 
constitution to change the status to 
something like the Channel Islands or the 
Isle of Man. So far they are not listening. 
Locally there was a peaceful demonstra¬ 
tion in support of the Gibraltar govern¬ 
ment’s position, where 83% of the 
population took to the streets to say ‘no’ 
to the proposed deal over our heads with 
Spain. 

Jim Watt 
Gibraltar 

Jim on decline 

Peter Manson writes: “As SA local elec¬ 
tion campaigns begin to move into gear, 
we must ensure that our call for a repub¬ 
lic enshrined in People before profit is 
given the prominence it deserves. Turn 
the general apathy that as greeted Eliza¬ 
beth Windsor’s death into republican 
anger” ( Weekly Worker April 4). 

The Scottish Socialist Party leadership 
are also planning ‘anti-jubilee’ street par¬ 
ties. P Manson and the SSP leadership 
are, with these proposed activities, in 
danger of not winning the working class 
to socialism. The working class - with lit¬ 
tle education from the left - are increas¬ 
ingly seeing, for example, the monarchy 
as irrelevant. This is due to the nature of 
decline. 

P Manson, and no doubt the SSP tops, 
will call for a republic, where people take 
prominence over profit. Appeals for peo¬ 
ple over profit smack merely of more op¬ 
portunism and reveal that the reformist 
left has yet to see its historical errors, let 
alone reveal that it is equipped, currently, 
to lead the class to awareness. 

Jim Drysdale 
email 


Free Mark Barnsley 

Day of action, Saturday April 13. Assemble 11am, Meadowhall bus station, 
Sheffield. Justice for Mark Barnsley, PO box 381, Huddersfield HD 13XX; 07944 
522001; bamsleycampaign@hotmail.com; www.freemarkbamsley.com 

Unity tour 

For India-Pakistan peace. Organised by Stop the War Coalition, National Civil 
Rights Movement and Socialist Alliance. With Achin Vanaik, author and lead¬ 
ing Indian peace activist, and Muhammad Tahseen, human rights and peace 
activist from Pakistan. 

Thursday April 18: 7.30pm, Birmingham Sports Centre, 201 Balsall Heath Road 
(opposite Central Mosque), Birmingham. 07949 028362. 

Friday April 19: 7.30pm, Sheffield Library Theatre, Sheffield. 07752 627753. 
Sunday April 21: 3pm, Featherstone High School, Montague Road, Southall. 
07903931365. 

Monday April 22: 7pm, University of London Union, Malet Street, London 
Wl. 07801789297. 

Tuesday April 23: 7.30pm, Unity Community Centre, Shepherd Street, Preston. 
01772732313. 

Wednesday April 24: 7.30pm: Highfields Community Centre, Leicester. 

To arrange further meetings, email mikemarqusee@aol.com or call John Fisher 
on 07733101588. 

Stop the War 

Solidarity with major anti-war demonstration in Washington DC, Saturday April 
20. Speakers: Bmce Kent, Achin Vanaik and Mohammed Tahseen. 

Vigil: 12 noon, outside US embassy, Grosvenor Square, London. 

Social: 6pm-11pm, Student Union common room, SOAS, Thronhaugh Street, 
London WC1. Speakers include Achin Vanaik and Mohammed Tahseen. Plus 
live video link-up with US demonstration. Bar, food, music. £5 waged; £2 others. 
Stop the War Coalition, PO Box 3739, London E5 8EJ; 07951 235 915; 
mailto:office@stopwar.org.uk; www.stopwar.org.uk 

Picket Kissinger 

Henry Kissinger, Richard Nixon’s secretary of state, is addressing the Institute 
of Directors. Wednesday April 24, from 7.30am, Royal Albert Hall, Kensington. 

CPGB public forum 

‘Monarchy or republic’ - debate between CPGB and Liberal Democrats, Mon¬ 
day April 29, 7pm, International Centre, Abingdon Road, Middlesbrough. 
Enquiries - Lawrie Coombs (07904 244853). 

May Day demo 

Wednesday May 1 - rally, 12 noon, Clerkenwell Green (near Farringdon tube 
and rail station); march to Trafalgar Square. ‘United for May Day, no to priva¬ 
tisation, no to war’. Speakers include Mark Serwotka, Tony Benn. Called by 
London May Day Organising Committee, Greater London Association of Trades 
Councils and Globalise Resistance. Supported by South East Region TUC, the 
Socialist Alliance and many others. 
www.glatuc.org.uk. 25 Vicarage Road, London E10 5EF. 

Justice for Palestine 

National demonstration, Saturday May 18. Assemble 12 noon, Hyde Park. Rally 
in Trafalgar Square. 

CPGB day school 


CU 2002 

Communist 

University 

Saturday August 3 ■ 
Saturday August 10 

The CPGB’s annual school is an important event for communists. 
During a week of debate and controversy, we look at some of the 
key problems facing the contemporary left. A full list of speak¬ 
ers, sessions and debates will soon be produced. 

Communist University this year is at Brunei College, west London. 
There are residential places available for the week, as well as 
weekend and day tickets. To get your prospectus and reserve a 
place, send a £40 cheque or postal order made out to 'CPGB’ and 
marked 'CU 2002’ on the back. For further information, email CPGB 
office, marking your request 'CU 2002’ in the subject box. 


‘Rebuilding working class politics’, Saturday May 25, 10am-5pm, Elder Court 
Community Centre, Elder Court, Middlesbrough. 

Sessions include: ‘Can workers change the world?’ - CPGB and Labour Party 
speakers; ‘Working class culture and literature’ - speakers from CPGB and Am¬ 
ber Collective. ‘Can we make the trade unions fight?’ - Mark Metcalf, author of 
several pamphlets on trade union stmggles, and former London docks steward 
and CPGB member Alan Stevens; ‘How do we build a workers party?’ Jack 
Conrad of the CPGB debates International Socialist Group. 

Enquiries - Lawrie Coombs (07904 244853). 

WSA day school 

Sunday May 26, 10.30am-4.45pm, Chapter Arts Centre, Market Road, Canton, 
Cardiff. Sessions include: ‘The war on terrorism’; ‘The national question’; ‘Wom¬ 
en’s oppression’; ‘The trade union political levy - whose money is it anyway?’; 
‘Racism and the Welsh working class’. 

Free creche (book by May 19), free accommodation. Good food at reasonable 
prices. Tickets: £8 (£4 concessions). 

Send cheques, payable to ‘Welsh Socialist Alliance’, to WSA PO Box 369, Car¬ 
diff, CF243WW. 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email rdgl20@hotmail.com 


www.cpgb.oig.uk/action 
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ROYAL FUNERAL 


N ow that the pomp of the royal funeral 
is finally behind us, we can start to ask 
what the events of recent days have 
to tell us about the state of the monarchy and 
its prospects. 

One way to begin is to compare the obse¬ 
quies surrounding the death of Diana Spen¬ 
cer in 1997 with those of her majesty queen 
Elizabeth the queen mother. Back then, the 
sense of shock was, of course, palpable. Nei¬ 
ther the monarchy nor the media were prepared 
for such an event. In the first hours and days, 
the media went absurdly into overdrive, both 
fuelling and feeding upon a growing hyste¬ 
ria; the court remained silent and impassive - 
clueless as to quite how they should proceed, 
they took refuge in the observance of strict 
protocol, believing, wrongly as it turned out, 
that this would somehow get them through. 

Though the death of Diana undoubtedly 
caused the royal family some personal grief, 
on one level, even if only subconsciously, it 
must have been felt as a deliverance. From 
being merely a gross embarrassment, this self- 
obsessed, manipulative, dysfunctional and 
alienated young woman, entirely unsuited for 
the job of wife to the heir apparent, had be¬ 
gun to be perceived as a real threat to the 
house of Windsor. Her masterfully orches¬ 
trated Panorama interview with Martin Bashir 
of the BBC, with its accusations and confes¬ 
sions of adultery, marked a nadir in the 
Windsors’ fortunes, but her death was to 
cause even more trouble. 

As the divorced wife of the prince of Wales, 
though remaining - entirely for the sake of her 
sons - a princess, she had lost the title of ‘her 
royal highness’. In terms of protocol, there¬ 
fore, she had no right to a royal ceremonial 
funeral, nor any mark of official mourning. 
Sensing that the death of Diana, however ir¬ 
rationally, could herald a real crisis for the mon¬ 
archy-state system, Tony Blair took control 
of events and on behalf of the ruling class 
became the official mouthpiece for the nation’s 
grief. 

Meanwhile, the queen, doubtless accept¬ 
ing the advice of her senior courtiers, decided 
to continue her traditional late summer holi¬ 
day at Balmoral. Since the royal standard is 
only flown to demonstrate the presence of the 
monarch at one of her residencies and, besides, 
is never flown at half-mast, the flagpole at Buck¬ 
ingham palace remained bare. Both the 
queen’s absence from London and the seem¬ 
ingly trivial matter of the flag overnight be¬ 
came matters of the utmost importance. By 
mid-week, the tabloids, again reflecting a 
surge of emotion from below - from ordinary 
people - were demanding that the queen 
should come to the capital and that the flag 
should be flown at half-mast as a mark of re¬ 
spect. 

Eventually, she came and, with the duke of 
Edinburgh, took a photo-call sombrely exam¬ 
ining the mountains of bouquets, teddy-bears 
and other tributes to Diana. The union flag 
appeared at half-mast over the palace and, in 
another breach of protocol, her majesty broad¬ 
cast a brief eulogy to the dead princess. All of 
this was a direct result of unprecedented and 
uncontainable pressure from below. Posthu¬ 
mously, Diana had satisfied her thirst for 
vengeance to the full. But it would surely 
have been a mistake then, as now, to see the 
throngs who came out to mourn her in a show 
of grief, unprecedented since the death of 
Princess Charlotte in 1817, as in any meaningful 
sense ‘anti-royalist’, let alone republican. 

Nonetheless, for the queen, it must have 
been a novel and profoundly humiliating ex¬ 
perience. Even when the hysteria finally died 
down, the Windsors were still deeply un¬ 
popular, none more so than the prince of 
Wales, as if the whole thing had become a 
soap opera - which, in many senses it had - a 
sort of East Enders with crowns and coronets, 
in which the viewers eagerly take sides in fam¬ 
ily arguments. Throughout the period since 
Diana’s death, the court in general and the 
prince of Wales in particular have been trying 
desperately to rehabilitate themselves in the 
eyes of the public - their ‘subjects’. Yet, as 
recently as a year ago, opinion polls indicated 
that more than 30% of the population were in 
favour of abolishing the monarchy altogether. 

Then came March 30 2002. At first, as we 
wrote last week, the death of queen Elizabeth 
seemed to open up tactical divisions among 
the ruling class over how to defend and pro¬ 
mote the monarchy. Given the public’s under¬ 
standably lukewarm response to the death of 
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princess Margaret in February and many in¬ 
dications that the queen’s own golden jubi¬ 
lee looked likely to be a decidedly damp squib, 
the initial approach was very cautious, a ques¬ 
tion of ‘taking the temperature’, as the BBC’s 
top bosses put it. 

Merely for not wearing a black tie on the 
day of queen Elizabeth’s demise, the hapless 
BBC newscaster, Peter Sissons, was con¬ 
demned by the spittle-flecked lips of the Daily 
Mail as little short of a traitor, but far more view¬ 
ers phoned in to complain about the length 
of royal coverage than its brevity. 

The initial lack of public response, evi¬ 
denced by the absence of long queues to sign 
the book of condolence at St James’s Palace, 
led The Mirror to give its April 3 edition the 
front page headline of “Sorry, Ma’am”, with a 
comment column berating the British people 
for their abysmal lack of ‘respect’ and woeful 
apathy. 

On the following day, The Sun pitched in 
with its own take on the story, influenced ob¬ 
viously by Murdoch’s top-down republican 
agenda, declaiming that parliament should not 
have been recalled and that the “establish¬ 
ment en masse ” was “out of kilter with ordi¬ 
nary people”. As always, wanting to have its 
jingoistic cake while eating its republican cake 
at the same time, the paper stressed that queen 
Elizabeth’s “devotion” to the country should 
not distract us from the fact that we have 
reached the end of an era and that it is now 
‘ ‘time to reflect on our future’ ’, a future in which 
“Britain should be movin g forwards - towards 
a more democratic nation with a smaller mon¬ 
archy in the medium term and, if the people 
will it, no monarchy at all longer term. We 
should not be going backwards - to an age 
when we tugged forelocks and dared not 
question the ruling elite.” 

Hurrah for The Sun , one might say, but for 
the fact that Murdoch’s republican Britain is 
merely a scheme to ensure the continuation 
of bourgeois mle by other means than that of 
a constitutional monarchy - means that offer 
a pretence of accountability, but ensure that 
power is kept well out of reach of the people 
themselves; a far cry indeed from the democ¬ 
racy from below in which the ‘unofficial Brit¬ 
ain’ of the vast masses of the people actually 
controls its own destiny. 

Within 24 hours of The Sun's editorial, a re¬ 
ported 400,000 people were on the streets of 
the capital - not, sadly, to call for a republic, 
but to witness the pomp and pageantry of 
queen Elizabeth’s move from St James’s to 
Westminster Hall for the lying in state, during 
which, over the next few days, around 200,000 


queued for as long as 12 hours to file past her 
coffin. On the day of the funeral itself, around 
a million people lined the route from Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey to Windsor castle. The numbers 
were slightly less than those for Diana or for 
king George VI in 1952, but there is no point 
pretending that they lacked significance. Of¬ 
ficial Britain in the form of the ruling class had 
got what it wanted, and the rightwing media 
were cock-a-hoop. 

Who were the people who formed this mass 
of humanity? We were told that they repre¬ 
sented all ages, backgrounds and races. The 
media must have interviewed many of them, 
but all that we saw was a succession of de¬ 
voted, respectful, ‘ordinary’ people; nobody 
was broadcast saying that they were there just 
for the unique historical spectacle or because 
they were tourists who had luckily decided 
to visit the UK at a special time. One suspects 
that some of them will be back in London soon, 
having exchanged their funeral garb for the 
tweeds and stout shoes of the Countryside 
Alliance, but it is evident that royalism can still 
mobilise formidable numbers of people. 

Even before the queen mother was laid to 
rest, it became clear that the palace had learned 
some important lessons when it comes to re¬ 
pairing its tarnished image: we had the prince 
of Wales’s obviously sincere tribute in a TV 
interview; the young princes obliged with a 
press interview in which they lauded the 
queen mother’s interest in all things new - the 
old dear was even a fan of Ali G, just like thou¬ 
sands of other Britons; finally, a short broad¬ 
cast from the queen herself, to thank us all for 
being so nice. The contrast with 1997 is obvi¬ 
ous. 

More importantly, the palace has signalled 
that the death of the queen mother now makes 
it possible to introduce some reforms concern¬ 
ing the nature of the monarchy and the way it 
is mn. Leaks planted in last weekend’s papers 
include the following: amendment of the Act 
of Settlement and the Royal Marriages Act to 
abolish male primogeniture and allow all roy¬ 
als, including the monarch to be/many Roman 
catholics; a ‘scaling-down’ of the royal fam¬ 
ily, including the departure of minor royal para¬ 
sites, such as the likes of prince and princess 
Michael of Kent, from Kensington Palace, 
which would become some kind of national 
heritage museum; enhancement of the role of 
the prince of Wales to become ‘king-in-wait¬ 
ing’; the effective corporatisation of the royal 
‘firm’, with the lord chamberlain, currently Sir 
Richard Luce, presenting annual reports, with 
a stress on the prudence, economy and self- 
sufficiency of the royal household in terms of 


finance. 

Two things we can forget, as anyone who 
knows the queen could tell you: first, abdica¬ 
tion is absolutely out of the question; sec¬ 
ondly, the idea of ‘bypassing’ the prince of 
Wales and making prince William of Wales the 
heir apparent is also out of the question. Tam¬ 
pering with the established line of succession 
in response to public opinion is unthinkable 
and would seriously weaken the legitimacy 
of the monarchy. 

Needless to say, such measures of reform 
as have been indicated, while effecting 
some cosmetic, PR-friendly changes, would 
leave the essential apparatus of ‘our’ state- 
monarchy system absolutely unaltered, 
merely shoring it up in ‘modernised’ form 
as the continuing basis of the United King¬ 
dom state and intrinsically the bulwark for 
the continuation of the system of capital 
itself. Such changes, no doubt trumpeted 
by Blair or his successor as evidence of the 
royal family’s willingness to adapt itself to 
current social conditions, would probably 
meet the demands and desires of all but 
those among the ruling class who are out¬ 
right republicans. But of course the main 
purpose is to appease discontent with the 
existing order among the majority of the 
populace. 

The real extent of republican sentiment in 
the country has obviously been a matter of 
much interest in recent days. In the wake of 
the funeral, and of a week that, leaving aside 
their personal and evidently genuine sorrow, 
has ultimately been a surprisingly pleasant 
and successful one for the royal family, all 
the mass circulation papers have suddenly 
rediscovered what a wonderful thing it is to 
be British and to be the subjects of the queen. 
Not just in the predictable view of the Daily 
Mail , but in that of The Mirror and even of 
The Sun (for the time being, at least), we cyni¬ 
cal republicans have been confounded. Brit¬ 
ain supposedly has a new sense of its history 
and identity. As The Sun puts it, the queen 
mother “transformed the fortunes of a wob¬ 
bly monarchy, which looked as if it might be 
on the way out” (April 10). The Mirror , in a 
full page comment column of nauseating jin¬ 
goism, informs us that, “It will be the queen 
mother’s greatest legacy. That in her death 
she re-ignited the British people’s faith in, 
and love for, the monarchy. Long to reign 
over us ” (April 10). 

To what extent these sentimental, emetic ef¬ 
fusions from a tabloid press that over the years 
has (in the interests of circulation) done more 
than anybody to undermine the stability of 
the house of Windsor actually reflect reality 
is more questionable. Polling evidence, 
though it proves nothing, can give some de¬ 
monstrative indications. In an NOP poll re¬ 
ported in The Independent on April 9, some 
54% were in favour of leaving the monarchy 
unchanged, while 30% wanted radical reform; 
a mere 12% argued for outright abolition. Sur¬ 
prisingly, perhaps, there was majority support 
for the monarchy among the 15 to 24 age 
group; and, showing how far the left has to 
go, the stoutest adherents of the monarchy 
were to be found among the working class it¬ 
self. 

Account must obviously be taken of the 
effects of a 10-day-long period of total im¬ 
mersion in that nationalist ideology in which 
the monarchy in general and the queen 
mother in particular played such a pivotal 
role, supposedly uniting all classes under an 
illusory commonality of interest. She was 
‘our’ queen mum after all. We must wait to 
see what happens once the patina of these 
extraordinary days has worn off the public 
consciousness. 

But that waiting must not be passive. 
Whether the republican segment of ‘unoffi¬ 
cial Britain’ constitutes 30% or ‘only’ 12%, the 
task of communists and revolutionary social¬ 
ists remains unchanged. At present those 
who reject the monarchy have no collective 
voice, no party to which they can attach them¬ 
selves and their convictions; they are perhaps 
unaware that a rational, coherent alternative 
to the United Kingdom monarchy state is even 
feasible. Many comrades on the left, includ¬ 
ing influential members of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance, still seem to regard constitutional 
politics, including republican, anti-monarchist 
policy and activity, as being peripheral to the 
“bread and butter issues”. That is a serious 
mistake • 

Maurice Bernal 
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No militancy from left 


D espite one recent poll showing a rise 
in support for the monarchy, republi¬ 
canism is still a significant trend within 
British political discourse. However, it is usu¬ 
ally refracted through the prism of bourgeois 
liberalism and is thus timid in its methods and 
aims. For example, The Guardian prefers to 
wait to end the monarchy until the death of 
Elizabeth II, establishing a safe, presidential 
republic. 

As well as the ‘usual suspects’ like The 
Guardian , others like The Mirror and The 
Sun have recently expressed in their editorial 
columns ‘soft’ republican views, or else given 
space to known republican columnists. 

It is this soft, bourgeois republicanism that 
is currently able to set the agenda for those 
wishing to dispense with the monarchy. Un¬ 
fortunately, the economistic left is both un¬ 
willing and unable to challenge the hegemony 
of this section of the establishment. The pau¬ 
city of coverage of Elizabeth Bowes-Lyons’s 
death in the pages of the left press is thus sadly 
unsurprising. 

By far the worst offender was The Social¬ 
ist , the paper of Peter Taaffe’s Socialist Party 
in England and Wales. Its April 5 issue con¬ 
tained a tiny (and distinctly unamusing) ‘sa¬ 
tirical’ piece authored by ‘Sir Quentin Grovel’ 
pretending to lament the demise of “Her Maj¬ 
esty the Queen Mother”. But when it came to 
analysis, there was nothing to be found in the 
pages of The Socialist. 

Tommy Sheridan’s Scottish Socialist Party 
fared a little better - but not much. Comrade 
Sheridan refused to attend the special session 
of the Scottish parliament called to hear end¬ 
less eulogies to Bowes-Lyon, instead choos¬ 
ing to visit a detention centre for 
asylum-seekers. He used his regular column 
in Scottish Socialist Voice to defend his deci¬ 
sion, dismissing the nine days of ‘official’ 
mourning as “complete nonsense” (April 12). 
Comrade Sheridan is, of course, committed to 
republicanism and, to his credit, is not afraid 
of espousing it openly. 

He argues: “In a modem democracy no un¬ 
elected family should have authority over 
anyone.” Quite right. But comrade Sheridan’s 
short piece, while high on anti-monarchist 
sentiment, is short on answers. Where is the 
recognition of the need for a mass revolution¬ 
ary republicanism to sweep away the “defer¬ 
ence to the royal institution” that serves the 
system of capital so faithfully? At least he 



chose to write about it - editor Alan Mc- 
Combes did not see fit to commission any¬ 
body else to do so. 

Socialist Worker noted that, “The estab¬ 
lishment is uneasy about what the response 
to the queen mother’s death will be” (April 6), 
but stopped short of asking itself the obvi¬ 
ous question: what is the source of this un¬ 
ease? And when it came to giving a lead to, 
and hardening, republican sentiment, it was 
found wanting. Indeed when attempts have 
been made to commit the Socialist Alliance to 
an active campaigning stance against the 
monarchy the Socialist Workers Party have 
been at the forefront of efforts to block them. 


In December 2000 the CPGB proposed a 
resolution, to the steering committee of the 
London Socialist Alliance, calling for a “mili¬ 
tant campaign for the immediate abolition of 
the monarchy”. It was unanimously passed. 
Two months later, at the February 2001 Liai¬ 
son Committee meeting, the SWP joined 
forces with comrade Dave Packer of the In¬ 
ternational Socialist Group to strike the word 
‘militant’ out of the resolution. A year later, at 
the first national council meeting of the alli¬ 
ance, economistic timidity once again got the 
better of our SWP comrades. The CPGB pro¬ 
posed a motion calling for a republican cam¬ 
paign against the jubilee. The SWP, led by 


Royalism 
mobilises one 
million onto the 
streets - left 
chooses not to 
see 


John Rees, opposed it. Despite this the mo¬ 
tion was passed. 

People before profit , the SA general elec¬ 
tion manifesto, contains a clear commitment 
to “abolish the monarchy, the House of Lords, 
the Privy Council and crown powers” (pi7). 
We must start to take that commitment seri¬ 
ously and begin by building anti-jubilee 
events across the country, culminating in a 
series of nationally organised events. Beyond 
that we need a programme that gives a voice 
to democratic and republican Britain. Fight to 
ensure that the present incumbent goes down 
in history as Elizabeth the last • 

James Mallory 


Two funerals and the red republicans 


I n what is obviously a carefully organised 
attempt to regain ground lost by the 
Windsors’ cold-hearted attitude to the death 
of Diana and mass indifference to the forth¬ 
coming jubilee, the media has devoted hours 
of TV broadcasts and acres of newsprint to 
the rituals surrounding the death of Elizabeth 
Windsor the elder. Why the death of a gin- 
soaked, racist parasite is more worthy of re¬ 
porting than that of pensioners killed by 
poverty we are not told. 

There is something about it all which is ab¬ 
surd - the pomp and circumstance, the mum¬ 
bling of the clergy, the soldiers clad in Waterloo 
uniforms discharging Great War vintage guns, 
the deferential crowd with its cast of chirpy 
Cockneys. This is not reality. It is historical 
pageant and soap opera; it is mythology and 
ideology - false consciousness, ideology nec¬ 
essary to the upkeep of the status quo and 
keeping workers in their proper place. 

Despite the media full of images of brave 
subjects greeting their heroic queen, when 
Elizabeth first visited the bombed out East 
End she was jeered. While she enjoyed bomb¬ 
proof shelters, east Londoners led by com¬ 
munists had to fight their way into the 
protection afforded by deep tube stations. 
While millions struggled on meagre wartime 
rations, she continued to sup and swill. It says 


much that many were better fed during the war 
than they had been during the hungry 30s. 
Many young evacuees saw the countryside 
for the first time. 

A century before, in 1837, the remains of 
William IV en route to their final resting place 
were booed by the masses. Like many of to¬ 
day’s royals William, the uncle of queen Vic¬ 
toria, seemed to have lost the plot. To his 
ministers he was a joke. His carriage was 
mobbed by protesters against Peel’s new 
police. To the radicals of his day he was Mr 
Guelph, a reactionary whose plan to defeat the 
Reform Bill, which aimed to extend the fran¬ 
chise to the new industrial working class, 
came unstuck. 

The first year of his short reign - 1830 - had 
seen revolution in France, Belgium and Po¬ 
land. In the manufacturing towns there were 
strikes, while in the countryside impoverished 
farm labourers expressed their discontent by 
smashing machines and burning ricks. Land¬ 
lords were sent threatening letters over the 
name of ‘Captain Swing’. Rioters were hanged 
and labourers in Tolpuddle who tried to form 
a union were transported. 

The new Poor Law, which herded paupers 
into prison-like workhouses, was bitterly re¬ 
sisted. In support of the Reform Bill political 
unions were formed. Originally organisations 


bringing together middle and working class 
radicals, they took on an increasingly inde¬ 
pendent working class aspect. In Bristol and 
Nottingham, where the castle went up in 
flames, riots broke out. Radicals - amongst 
them a young George Harney - hawked the 
unstamped press, declaring the duty to be an 
unjust tax on knowledge. This was the period 
of the rise of Chartism - the world’s first work¬ 
ing class party. 

Elizabeth’s century was no less turbulent. 
The October Revolution, the mutinies at the 
end of both world wars, the Indian and Irish 
struggles for independence, the formation of 
the Communist Party, which led the opposi¬ 
tion to George V’s jubilee, the General Strike, 
the hunger marches and the anti-fascist strug¬ 
gles of the 30s, again communist-led; the dem¬ 
onstrations against the Vietnam war, the fight 
against racism and the National Front, the anti¬ 
poll tax riots, the miners’ strikes - these were 
events which, if only momentarily, must have 
troubled Elizabeth, as well as the establishment 
of which she was an integral part. 

Like the Chartists of the 1830s we must pay 
our last respects by organising against the 
monarchy and the capitalism system whose 
figurehead it is and struggle to open the road 
to a communist world • 

Terry Liddle 



Movement Against the Monarchy: 
http://www.geocities.com/CapitolHill/ 
Lobby/1793/lndex.html 
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ITALY AND PRC 


From refoundation to innovation 

Marcus Strom reports on last week’s congress of Rifondazione Comunista 


T he 5th Congress of the Commu¬ 
nist Refoundation Party of Italy 
(Partito della Rifondazione 
Comunista - PRC) represents a water¬ 
shed for not only the Italian left, but 
perhaps the European left as well. In 
winning his perspectives, general sec¬ 
retary Fausto Bertinotti is making a 
play to remake the party, to refashion 
an “alternative left” in Italy and to 
rebuild a European left infused with 
the anti-capitalist movement. 

The leadership around comrade 
Bertinotti won a dramatic shift in or¬ 
ganisation and perspectives at the 
congress. The shift represents a left 
turn in the context of the reawakening 
workers’ movement in Italy, but it has 
also created some confusion relating 
to the relationship between party and 
the mass movements. In this sense, 
there is the danger of liquidationism. 

Around 700 delegates met at Rimini 
on Italy’s Adriatic coast, representing 
almost 100,000 members. What struck 
me about most of the congress was 
the strong culture of Partyism. Despite 
clear factional divisions, everyone is 
part of the Rifondazione ‘family’. Then 
there was the general democratic 
tenor. Opposition speakers were given 
ample opportunity to present their ar¬ 
guments. Factional literature was 
openly on sale and the majority treated 
the minority arguments seriously. Rep¬ 
resentation on leading committees is 
also largely proportional to factional 
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should be a 
lesson to us in 
the Socialist 
Alliance that a 
,i strong partyist 
culture with 
open factions 
!■■■ and publications 
is not only a possibil¬ 


ity, but is actually a reality in Europe’s 
most vibrant and successful left party. 
In fact, one could say it is a necessity 
for the health of Rifondazione. 

In all there were 67 contributions 
from delegates at congress from across 
the factions. Each speaker was given 
10 minutes. Comrade Bertinotti opened 
congress with a two-and-a-half hour 
speech and closed it with a further con¬ 
tribution of around two hours. While 
he was repetitive at times, in the main 
he held firm to a consistent and grip¬ 
ping argument. 

In effect, Bertinotti argued that since 
the birth of the party 11 years ago after 
the collapse of the Communist Party 
of Italy (PCI), Rifondazione had been 
engaged in a battle for survival, and 
survived it has. Now the party faces a 
new situation. Comrade Bertinotti 
called on the party to relate to the new 
movements in order to grow. In that 
sense, the theme of the congress was 
‘From refoundation to innovation’. 

In his opening address the general 
secretary said that “war has become 
the focus of international relations”. 
He said the UN is dead, Nato super¬ 
seded and “new alliances formed 
around US imposition of globalisa¬ 
tion” are the order of the day. Yet there 
is a reaction to this: the anti-capitalist 
“movement of movements”, which is 
united around the themes of ‘No to 
war’ and ‘No to neoliberalism’. This 
new movement combines these twin 
oppositions, said comrade Bertinotti, 
with direct democracy. 

In his analysis of imperialism and the 
new world order, I felt that Bertinotti 
exaggerated the extent to which glo¬ 
bal institutions are in control of the 
‘new imperialism’. Capital is still bound 
to the nation-state - and this fact is 
overlooked in the majority’s analysis. 
While the majority’s grasp of the 
democratic content of the new 
movement is vital - it is not able to 


Towards a Socialist 
Alliance party 


Some comrades in the SA say we should settle for a loose con¬ 
glomeration of leftwing groups and local campaigns. Others want 
a 'relatively durable’ united front. For these comrades the word 
'party’, when it comes to the SA, is anathema. 

Of course such comrades already have their own 'party’. Jack 
Conrad argues, however, that there is no party. They are groups 
or sects. Members who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or face expul¬ 
sion. 

Such organisations might have had some justification as long 
as they kept alive the embers of the revolutionary tradition. No 
longer. The Socialist Alliance must become a party and seek to 
arm itself with the most advanced theory. 

In reality we are already a party in many senses. We have a 
common elected leadership, common election candidates and 
common finances. The Socialist Alliance is also officially regis¬ 
tered as a party. What matters is not the name, but creating a 
genuine party ethos. Drawing on an extensive study of history 
and containing a thorough analysis of the submissions to the 
Socialist Alliance’s pivotal December 1 conference, this booklet 
presents the ways and means of arriving at that end. 

The second edition of Towards a Socialist Alli¬ 
ance party contains extensive new material and 
has been updated throughout. 

Available from the CPGB address. 



£7.00 (Includes p&p) 


locate this as part of a rounded 
revolutionary critique and programme 
of action. It is the thorny question of 
the relationship between party and 
mass movement over which Rifondazi¬ 
one seems confused. 

In the debates, majority delegates 
consistently said that they need to 
leave behind the notion of hegemony 
over the movement as their driving 
aim. ‘Hegemony of the movement 
over society is more important that Ri- 
fondazione’s hegemony over the 
movement’ is the refrain. While there 
is an important point here, what is 
missing is the real understanding of 
hegemony. 

For decades, the ‘official’ commu¬ 
nist parties interpreted the word in ex¬ 
tremely narrow terms: ‘We tell the 
movements what to do. We have the 
leading role.’ The SWP has a similar 
approach. Look at the undemocratic 
character of the Anti-Nazi League or 
Globalise Resistance. 

The Bertinotti majority might be in 
danger of throwing out the baby with 
the hegemonic bathwater. Hegemony 
is, of course, about influence. It is about 
winning the leading role through your 
political arguments in relation to the 
needs of the movement, not through 
decree or bureaucratic manoeuvre. 

In place of ‘hegemony’, the Rifon¬ 
dazione majority has enlisted what it 
calls ‘contamination’ - it loses some¬ 
thing in the translation. The party and 
the movement ‘cross-contaminate’ 
each other. This two way approach is 
hardly new. The party teaches. The 
party learns. The mass movement 
teaches. The mass movement learns. 
The problem arises if this simply be¬ 
comes following spontaneity. How¬ 
ever, comrade Bertinotti says that the 
new globalised world order requires a 
political solution and that “moving 
beyond the crisis of politics is not 
spontaneous”. 

The Ferrando opposition makes at 
times formally correct criticism of this 
potential problem of the majority. But 
the minority displays a distrustful and 
imperious attitude to the mass move¬ 
ment. One minority delegate said: 
“Movements come and go, but the 
party will always be here.” This rather 
misses the point. What is the use of 
the party if it cannot relate correctly to 
mass movements? 

Thus the minority leaves itself open 
to easy attack from the majority. It is 
beaten over the head with the mass 
movement. Bertinotti said of the posi¬ 
tion of the minority that “it would 
separate us from the conflict in 
society”. He said that Ferrando 
ideology was “trapped in an old 
story”, within the interminable “com¬ 
mentary upon commentary” of 
“politics for the sake of politics”. He 
said to remain in this framework would 
be “intolerable”. Disarmed by 
economism and formalism, the ‘left’ mi¬ 
nority has no answer. 

But Bertinotti has no thought of 
casting out the minority. He rewins 
them to the party with his unyielding 
attack on Stalinism. He says that “we 
now have a culture of debates without 
splits, and that is a step forward”. 

His other attacks on Stalinism were 
equally encouraging. Again tying it to 
a democratic programme for the work¬ 
ing class, Bertinotti said that his op¬ 
position to Stalinism is “not about the 
past, but about what sort of 21st cen¬ 
tury we want”. He emphasised that you 
cannot have socialism in one country 
and that his criticism of Stalin was not 
only on the basis of the loss of human 


life or the lack of democracy: it is based 
on the lack of socialism. He said the 
USSR was not a liberating society and 
that this is what socialism is all about. 

Comrade Bertinotti went on to call 
for a new organisational culture in the 
party. After this congress, gone is the 
automatic right for cell and federation 
secretaries to be the representatives at 
the next higher level. All delegates are 
to be elected and accountable now. 

He pointed out that despite their 
100,000 members turnover was a very 
high at 30%. You could sense a de¬ 
gree of frustration with the comrade 
that they were not going forward as 
fast as he hoped. Hence his call for 
an alternative left seems to lack some 
clarity. Despite the official 
abandonment of ‘hegemony’ for 
‘contamination’, the call is clearly an 
attempt to hegemonise the anti-capi¬ 
talist movement and to spread the net 
wider to haul in the European left. 
Given the class struggle in Italy and 
the ability of the working class to lead 
the anti-capitalist movement, it is a 
fitting and healthy development that 
the European Social Forum is due to 
be founded in Florence. A new 
European-wide cooperation on the 
left is taking shape. 

The other main theme of the con¬ 
gress was Palestine. As each day went 
on, the bloody aggression and crisis 
unfolded in front of us in the West 
Bank. More and more comrades ap¬ 
peared wearing the Palestinian 
keffiyeh. In the Italian press, Rifon¬ 
dazione had to face ludicrous allega¬ 
tions of anti-semitism. Bertinotti said 
that in the 1970s the ruling class had 
attempted to use terrorism to 
delegitimise the Italian revolutionary 


left, now it was trying to use anti¬ 
semitism. 

The congress was an inspiring and 
thought-provoking event. Hearing 
leaders articulate the needs and aspi¬ 
rations of the working class in the lan¬ 
guage of renewed communism was 
excellent. The fact that opposition and 
criticism are not considered crimes or 
acts of disloyalty but valued contribu¬ 
tions was even better. In that sense 
PRC promises hope for the working 
class of Europe. From such 
refoundaions we can together move 
out of the ideological impasse of the 
1990s period of reaction towards a 
liberationary vision for the 21st cen¬ 
tury. 

There are immediate lessons for the 
Socialist Alliance here. Italy shows how 
we could develop our own organisation 
with the aspiration of becoming a revo¬ 
lutionary, multi-tendency party. Al¬ 
though the PRC is often lauded as a 
‘party of recomposition’, all factions of 
Rifondazione argue for revolutionary 
Marxism as the basis for their political 
movement. We could well do the same 
here in Britain • 


The incoming National 
Political Committee 
(equivalent to a central 
committee) is to have 
135 members. 81 of 
these are from the Berti¬ 
notti faction, 35 from 
the Grassi group and 17 
from the left’ minority. 
34%of the NPC are under 
40 years of age. 


PRC factions 

The Congress was divided into majority and minority groupings. Within 
the majority there was the dominant subdivision around general sec¬ 
retary Fausto Bertinotti. Bertinotti himself comes from the PSIUP (the 
Italian Socialist Party of Proletarian Unity), which was a left centrist 
split from the Socialist Party of Italy in the revolutionary climate of the 
1970s. Included in the majority is the Usee group, Bandiera Rosa, which 
has a senator and a member on the national secretariat (this will prob¬ 
ably be around five to seven-strong after congress). Bandiera Rosa 
uncritically supported the motions of the Bertinotti group, and so there 
is no clear way to measure its strength, though it is small. 

The second largest section of the majority was around comrade 
Claudio Grassi. This is a more 'official’ communist section deriving from 
the old Partito Comunista Italiano (PCI). There is also a tiny rightist group¬ 
ing in the majority around comrade Giovanni Confalonieri. This sec¬ 
tion originates from the Proletarian Democracy of the 1970s. 

The leftwing minority opposition is dominated by the group around 
comrade Marco Ferrando called Proposta Comunista (Communist Pro¬ 
posal). This is a very formal Trotskyist group with a small 'international’ 
called the International Trotskyist Organisation. There is also a small 
grouping around Claudio Bellotti called Falce Martello (Hammer and 
Sickle). This group is connected to the Socialist Appeal group of Ted 
Grant and Alan Woods in Britain. 

Majority (87% of congress delegates) 

Bertinotti group 59% 

Grassi group 26% 

Confalonieri group 2% 

Minority (13% of congress delegates) 

Ferrando group 11% 

Bellotti group 2% 

Groupings not submitting factional positions at congress would have 
been calculated as part of the dominant majority or minority group. 
Hence Bandiera Rosa delegates would be counted as part of the Ber¬ 
tinotti group. There are also a number of other small groupings in Com¬ 
munist Refoundation. 
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General strike 

For a Third Republic 



Fausto Bertinotti: “We can either win or lose” 


I taly is facing great upheavals. On 
March 14 up to three million people 
took to the streets of Rome against 
the Berlusconi government. On Tues¬ 
day April 16 there will be a general strike. 
Both events are aimed at stopping Ber¬ 
lusconi’s attempt to revoke article 18 of 
the labour code, which covers unfair dis¬ 
missal. 

But the crisis in Italian society goes 
much deeper than defence of a single 
aspect of labour law. Berlusconi is head¬ 
ing for a strategic confrontation with the 
working class in Italy. The future of the 
left - not only in Italy, but across Europe 
- is at stake. Fausto Bertinotti, general 
secretary of Rifondazione Comunista, 
said at the party’s 5th Congress in Rimini 
last weekend: “Berlusconi is attempting 
to do what Reagan did to the air traffic 
controllers and what Thatcher did to the 
miners. Perhaps in Italy we can stop him.” 

Yet comrade Bertinotti also pointed 
out that Berlusconi’s choice of confront¬ 
ing the working class movement head on 
was not an inevitability. Many of the large 
capitalist firms (such as Fiat) are hesitant 
about this approach. Berlusconi could 
have chosen the model of Aznar in Spain 
to further entrench the unions in a tripar¬ 
tite corporatism. Instead he has chosen 
confrontation. Hence the general strike. 

Underlying these momentous events 
is the growing anti-capitalist movement, 
witnessed in the Genoa demonstrations 
of July 2001, the anti-war movement and 
- above all - a crisis of the Second Repub¬ 
lic. Bom out of the collapse of the First 
Republic in the early 1990s, the new or¬ 
der carried with it widespread expectation 
that it would do away with the deep cor¬ 
ruption throughout society that effec¬ 
tively ended the political compromise in 
Italy between Christian Democracy and 
the Socialist Party. This compromise was 
reached after the collapse of fascism and 
the monarchy at the end of World War 

n. 

In 1945, after the execution of Musso¬ 
lini by communist partisans, King Vittorio 
Emmanule m abdicated in favour of his 
son, Umberto n, in an attempt to save the 
monarchy. Emmanule had been king 
since 1900 and was used by Mussolini 
as a figurehead for the fascist regime. 
Umberto left the country in 1946 after a 
referendum to end the monarchy was suc¬ 
cessful. The First Republic was born 
from below under the pressure of anti¬ 
fascist republicanism and the communist 
partisans. But the revolutionary move¬ 
ment was stopped short with the active 
connivance of the Stalinist CPI leader¬ 
ship. 

The constitution of the First Republic 
was deliberately designed to exclude 
western Europe’s largest Communist 
Party from any share of power. The sub¬ 
sequent continuous shifts in the parlia¬ 
mentary alliances of the bourgeois parties 
created a legacy of corruption through¬ 
out Italy - organised crime, bribes and 
judicial impropriety brought the First 
Republic crashing down just over 10 
years ago. Christian Democracy and the 
Socialist Party disappeared. The PCI ma¬ 
jority turned itself into the social-democ¬ 
ratised Party of the Democratic Feft 
(PDS), and Rifondazione Comunista 
(PRC) was bom. 

Alongside this, rightwing regional par¬ 
ties of the north and south came into 
being. And then there was billionaire 
Silvio Berlusconi’s Forza Italia, perhaps 
the first political party initially run and 
created as a corporate entity. This was 
the political mosaic attending the birth of 
the Second Republic. 

The crisis of political corruption which 


brought down the First Republic was 
dubbed Tangentopoli’ (Bribesville). It is 
something of an irony that the dominant 
political figure to rise within the Second 
Republic is Berlusconi - a man who built 
his fortune in the interstices of Tangen¬ 
topoli. 

The Second Republic has met none of 
the expectations posed by the demise of 
its predecessor. It has neither rid the 
country of corruption nor established a 
viable two-party system. Moreover the 
judiciary and bureaucracy remain Kafka- 
esque. 

The centre-left around D’Alema’s PDS 
must take prime responsibility for this half 
reform. The PDS had no clear constitu¬ 
tional programme and was overwhelm¬ 
ingly driven by the simple desire to get 
its feet under ministerial tables. To 
achieve that goal it rounded on the past. 
In this sense, the PDS helped create 
Forza Italia as a stable entity. Both par¬ 
ties joined to push through a referendum 
on electoral reform in the mid- 1990s. The 
PDS and Berlusconi successfully linked 
the corruption scandals around former 
presidents Craxi and Andreotti with the 
proportional system of the First Repub¬ 
lic. They easily won a referendum for first- 
past-the-post elections. 

PDS manoeuvres in the bicameral con¬ 
stitutional convention thus underlined 
the rehabilitation of Berlusconi, who was 
driven from power in 1994 under his own 
cloud of scandal and corruption. Yet the 
PDS-led government of Prodi, the banker, 
and D’Alema, the former communist, 
was discredited. D’Alema shunted Prodi 
off to the presidency of the European 
Commission. Constitutional reform was 
halted. There were no limits put on own¬ 
ership of the media. Judges and prosecu¬ 
tors remained essentially in the same 
career path. The fight of the ‘Milan pool’ 
of prosecutors against Mafia corruption 
had been partially successful, but was 
not seen to go all the way. Andreotti was 
eventually acquitted of the most extreme 
charges of corruption. Now back in 


power, Berlusconi is attempting to 
change the law to cover his financial 
dealings. 

D’Alema had come to power in 1995 
promising the ‘normalisation’ of Italian 
politics. Indeed, that was the name given 
to the PDS manifesto Un paese normale 
- a normal country. One plank of this ‘nor¬ 
malisation’ was adherence to the Maas¬ 
tricht criteria for monetary union which 
D’ Alema and Prodi achieved, much to the 
surprise of European central bankers. Of 
course Italian society is a ‘normal’ bour¬ 
geois democracy in the sense that it is 
far from being fully democratic. Not only 
has proportional representation been 
overthrown but the legal system is a mix 
of a fascist-derived legal code and arbi¬ 
trary powers. There is no habeus corpus. 
Anyone can be imprisoned without 
charge for over three years, under ‘pre¬ 
ventative detention’ - a category which 
accounts for more than half the prison 
population in the country. 

Another aspect of ‘normalisation’ was 
the open support of the PDS govern¬ 
ment for the imperialist adventure in the 
Balkans. Italy became Nato’s mnway for 
the bombing of Serbia. 

Within ‘normalisation’ came an ever¬ 
growing confusion amongst the PDS’s 
traditional proletarian base. This ben¬ 
efited the left. It also benefited Berlusconi. 
He gathered his forces and transformed 
Forza Italia from a company logo into an 
effective party capable of sinking social 
roots. 

Unfortunately, Rifondazione did not 
maintain a clear class demarcation from 
the debacle of the centre-left PDS in 
power. While never joining the govern¬ 
ment, Rifondazione did allow its votes in 
the lower house to be used in support of 
the Ulvio (Olive Tree) coalition in gov¬ 
ernment. This crippled its ability to fight 
for an independent class position. 

Since then, the PRC leadership has criti¬ 
cised this period. However, it maintains 
an ambivalent orientation to the centre- 
left and the PDS. In this sense Commu¬ 


nist Refoundation and its leadership is 
almost classically centrist, albeit moving 
to the left under the pressure of the mass 
movement of anti-capitalism and the re¬ 
awakening giant of the Italian working 
class. 

This constitutional crisis is the back¬ 
drop to the impending confrontation 
between classes in the current political 
situation. It is what Bertinotti called in his 
final address to congress an “extraordi¬ 
nary novelty of events”. Centred around 
a fight for workers’ rights against unfair 
dismissal, a decisive battle between the 
trade unions and the government is set 
to happen. As comrade Bertinotti said, 
“There is no compromise possible in this 
fight. We either win or lose.” 

Comrade Bertinotti said there are two 
possible ways to lose. Either in an all-out 
confrontation a la “Scargill and the Brit¬ 
ish miners”, or you get lost in ever more 
confusing circles of manoeuvre. In this 
he cited the unsuccessful 1984 stmggle 
against the Socialist Party government 
of Craxi to defend the sliding scale of 
wages (scala mobile). 

The Rifondazione leadership has cor¬ 
rectly identified the struggle to defend 
article 18 not only as a strategic class 
confrontation but also as part of broader 
international developments. Comrade 
Bertinotti identifies Berlusconi’s attack on 
the working class as part of the neolib¬ 
eral authoritarianism of the globalised 
world order. Hence he is offering a politi¬ 
cal solution and linking the struggle of 
the working class with the burgeoning 
anti-capitalist movement. It is this link 
which the Trotskyist left opposition 
around Marco Ferrando fails to grasp. 
Disarmed by economism, they can only 
make formally correct yet abstract criti¬ 
cisms of Bertinotti’s relationship with the 
centre-left, his ambiguous orientation to 
the new social movement and his cen¬ 
trism. 

At least Bertinotti has understood the 
role of democracy. In his opening address 
to the PRC congress, he proclaimed: “Sta¬ 
linism is incompatible with communism.’ ’ 
He paused and went on: “This is worth 
repeating: Stalinism is incompatible with 
communism.” He emphasised that Ber¬ 
lusconi was not fascism reborn, but an 
authoritarian and xenophobic defender 
of neoliberalism. 

He quoted Felio Basso from 1958, 
who wrote: “Democracy is not a spon¬ 
taneous tendency of the evolution of 
capitalism. On the contrary, it only re¬ 
sults from the pressure of the internal 
and subaltern class forces within capi¬ 
talism. Capitalism, particularly in the pe¬ 
riod of monopoly, has a spontaneous 
tendency against democracy.” Berti¬ 
notti claimed this quote for its relevance 
today and added: “Under modem capi¬ 
talism, democracy is an empty shell. It 
is mere formulas and rituals in a secular 
mass.” Underlining this, he went on: 
“Our opponents will always try to de¬ 
stroy our democratic achievements or 
will attempt to empty them of their con¬ 
tent.” 

Thus armed with the banner of de¬ 
mocracy, Bertinotti has skilfully posi¬ 
tioned himself against both his Stalinite 
right wing and the economistic Trotsky¬ 
ist ‘left’. Yet, as a centrist, he does not 
follow the logic of revolutionary democ¬ 
racy to its necessary conclusion. Many 
oppositionists during congress criti¬ 
cised comrade Bertinotti’s approach to 
the general strike and the reborn work¬ 
ers’ movement. How do we defeat Ber¬ 
lusconi? And when we do, what is to 
replace his government? These ques¬ 
tions remain unanswered. 


Comrade Bertinotti has an admirable 
understanding of alienation under capi¬ 
talism - inspired by the Italian autonomist 
tradition - and a supreme orator’s skill. His 
description of the coming battle is inspir¬ 
ing: “A general strike of all the new la¬ 
bour movement... part of globalisation 
and an answer to it”; “The general strike 
will overcome workers’ ‘loneliness’ and 
isolation ... For one day, we will create a 
community of labour not directly ex¬ 
ploited by capital”; “It will be a day of 
revenge and our way of occupying the 
future. It will build a living criticism of the 
capitalist economy”; “There will be a 
touch of creativity of self-government 
from below.” Inspiring words, but what 
next? 

His speech emphasised the need to 
place social conflict at the centre of the 
communist programme. Yet the party re¬ 
mains in local coalitions with the PDS - 
indeed, the congress was opened by 
Paolo Gambutti - responsible for labour 
policy in the local Rimini, PDS-led admin¬ 
istration. 

Comrade Bertinotti has no answer to 
the question: ‘What next after the gen¬ 
eral strike?’ Closing congress in a rhetori¬ 
cal flourish, he answered this with 
“Another general strike!” Although he 
grasps the strategic nature of the com¬ 
ing confrontation, he is unable to map out 
the way ahead. 

For parliament the proposal is “to 
move beyond good manners to politi¬ 
cal substance”. Concretely, the PRC will 
aim to filibuster and upset Forza Italia’s 
legislative programme. Second, Rifon¬ 
dazione is proposing a series of refer¬ 
enda - the constitution allows for these 
upon the submission of 500,000 signa¬ 
tures. If these are collected, the refer¬ 
enda will be on the extension of article 
18 to include all workplaces (not just 
those of more than 15 employees, as at 
present); on the rule of law; on the 
rights of workers; and on environmen¬ 
tal protection. These campaigns will be 
useful in turning the party out to the 
masses, but they are not the final word. 
Bertinotti identifies the electoral system 
as undemocratic, and wants to change 
it, but does not link it into a generalised 
alternative. 

The Rifondazione majority has no 
clear political alternative for the crisis of 
the Second Republic. Yet it is groping 
towards it. It is centrism moving left. ‘One 
more general strike’ will not see the birth 
of a revolution. Rifondazione Comunista 
needs to fight for a Third Republic un¬ 
der the hegemony of the working class. 
Instead, Bertinotti hides behind state¬ 
ments of “social and political contradic¬ 
tions” and “modes of oppression”. He 
says: “Revolution is not just about tak¬ 
ing power here and now like the storm¬ 
ing of the Winter Palace.” And he beats 
off the ‘left’ opposition, who rightly criti¬ 
cise his ambivalent relationship with the 
centre-left. “Don’t ask me about the 
CGIL [the main trade union confedera¬ 
tion] and the PDS. In a few a months time 
the entire political situation will be differ¬ 
ent.” 

The Second Republic is in crisis. The 
main classes of Italy are set for a strate¬ 
gic confrontation. Italy - and the Italian 
working class - occupies a vitally impor¬ 
tant position in the European political 
arena. Rifondazione Comunista needs to 
fight for a Third Republic and take the 
lead of reshaping the European left • 
Marcus Strom 


http://www.rifondazione.il/ 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Euro referendum 

Three tactics and the challenge 


The Socialist 
Alliance movement 
needs to have a full, 
no-holds-barred 
debate on the 
European Union 
and the euro. More 
than that, a lead 
needs to be given in 
establishing an EU 
Socialist Alliance. 


A t present the situation in Britain 
around the euro is as follows: Tony 
Blair is determined that the country will 
adopt the euro as soon as politically feasible. 
Differences within the cabinet are those of 
nuance, not substance. 

Moreover, as reported by Christopher 
Adams and Scheherazade Danenshkha in the 
Financial Times , behind the scenes Gordon 
Brown is presiding over what is to be a “mas¬ 
sive” report (April 3). Compiled by two teams 
of 10 elite treasury officials apiece, it is to be 
published with much fanfare ahead of his 
June 2003 deadline. If the political smoke sig¬ 
nals are judged propitious, the report is set to 
explain, in painstaking detail, how Brown’s 
“back of an envelope” five economic criteria 
for entering the euro zone have been fully met. 
Tony Blair is to jointly supervise writing the 
vital sections - the introduction and conclu¬ 
sion. 

So there can be little doubt that within the 
next few years the government is intending 
to launch a carefully choreographed referen¬ 
dum campaign. Blair is determined to get the 
‘yes’ answer he needs to “what is arguably 
Britain’s greatest constitutional question” 
(ibid). 

How should the Socialist Alliance move¬ 
ment view this referendum? The political spec¬ 
trum is deeply divided - but not along the 
standard right-left axis. Instead an in ward¬ 
looking British nationalism couples the far 
right with the reformist left against the out- 
ward-looking British nationalism of the cen¬ 
tre. Each camp is a kind of popular front - with 
in each case the working class confined to the 
subordinate pole. 

Hence the outward-looking camp, the Brit¬ 
ain in Europe ‘yes’ campaign, is headed by 
the triumvirate of Tony Blair and, sitting on 
either side of him, Charles Kennedy and 
Kenneth Clarke. Ranged behind them and 
their party machines, or party factions, is a 
broad coalition of big business interests, pro- 
European Union think tanks, liberal newspa¬ 
pers and trade union officials from John 
Monks to Sir Ken Jackson. An eccentric, and 
completely marginal, left exists in the form of 
London mayor Ken Livingstone and Red 
Pepper's John Palmer. Essentially, however, 
the pro-euro camp promises that workers will 
be better off exploited by European capital. 
Dark warnings solemnly come forth claiming 
that job massacres - from Corns steel to 
Consignia - are due not to the innate work¬ 
ings of capital, but to an “overvalued” pound. 
When Britain embraces the euro, everything 
will miraculously improve, runs the well re¬ 
hearsed message. 

The ‘no’ campaign is unmistakably domi¬ 
nated by Iain Duncan Smith. Elected by the 
Tory rank and file on an explicit pledge to 
maintain the pound in perpetu¬ 
ity - not 



Communists - 
genuine 
communists, 
that is - have 
to be quite 
clear. Both the 
‘no’ and the 
‘yes’ camps 
are 

reactionary 


just for the lifetime of two parliaments, as his 
hapless predecessor William Hague said - 
Duncan Smith has inherited an unlikely anti- 
euro army. 

Besides the leader of her majesty’s opposi¬ 
tion and the shadow cabinet, the ‘no’ camp 
consists of a very motley crew: the least com¬ 
petitive sections of business and marooned 
‘official communists’; the Monday Club and 
Aims of Industry; weights and measures re¬ 
sisters and the fox-hunting landed aristocracy; 
foreign media magnets and the leftwing trade 
unions they love to hate; the United Kingdom 
Independence Party and Tony Benn; British 
National Party and National Front fascists and 
Arthur Scargill. 

Bob Crow and Mick Rix and other leftwing 
trade unionists find themselves passionately 
denouncing the sinister threat posed by the 
euro to Britain’s sovereignty in an eerie echo 
of ennobled enemies such as Norman Lamont, 
Margaret Thatcher and Norman Tebbit; un¬ 
repentant Nazis like the BNP might perhaps 
soon discover kindred spirits in Stalinite 
rumps, such as the Morning Star's Commu¬ 
nist Party of Britain, the Revolutionary Com¬ 
munist Party (Marxist-Leninist) and the New 
Communist Party; the Green Party has already 
affiliated to David Owen’s bizarre anti-euro 
grouping. 

During the referendum campaign the slo¬ 
gan from this melange of traditional privilege, 
English-speaking money, the disappointed 
and the plain dotty will though be quite 
straightforward: ‘Keep the pound’ and defend 
Britain. What draws them all together is the 
conviction that the nation-state is the subject 
of history. Alike post-imperial dreams of re¬ 
newed glory and the national socialist utopia 
appear what they actually are in the context 
of the euro and a federal European Union - 
ridiculous. 

Communists - genuine communists, that is 

- have to be quite clear. Both the ‘no’ and the 
‘yes’ camps are reactionary. We certainly op¬ 
pose the ‘no’ camp - not simply because to 
associate with it puts us in obnoxious com¬ 
pany, but for another, more important, reason. 
Communists positively favour a united Europe 

- even if that unity comes about under the 
conditions of capitalism. As long as it is ar¬ 
rived at democratically, it is a process that 
should be welcomed - and, through develop¬ 
ing our own independent working class pro¬ 
gramme, critically engaged with. Yet being for 
European unity does not commit us to sup¬ 
port every measure that comes from the EU 
bureaucracy and the reactionary integration- 
ists. Far from it. 

The fact of the matter is that the euro comes 
as part of an anti-working class package of 
restraints on public - ie, welfare - spending and 
curbing wage demands. A strong common 
currency is designed, by binding treaty, to 
enforce an external discipline upon member- 
governments and encourage them not to 
buckle under pressure from below. Borrow¬ 
ing levels are supposedly rigidly capped. The 
European Central Bank is already boasting 


Democratising 
the funds 


If you would like to invite a speaker from the 
Socialist Alliance to address your trade union branch 
or wish to order copies of the pamphlet, please 
contact the SA at Socialist Alliance, 
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quite openly that the introduction of the euro 
is directly responsible for recent falls in the 
size of pay increases. 

Therefore our Socialist Alliance 2001 gen¬ 
eral election manifesto was undoubtedly cor¬ 
rect when it said we “neither advocate the euro 
nor defend the pound” (People before profit 
pi9). Hence, when it comes to the ‘euro ver¬ 
sus the pound sterling’ referendum, the Com¬ 
munist Party of Great Britain says that the 
Socialist Alliance movement should refuse to 
take sides. Revolutionary socialists and com¬ 
munists must constitute themselves as the 
third camp, the camp of independent work¬ 
ing class politics. Tactically that means 
launching an active boycott campaign, 
through which our democratic slogans and 
socialist perspectives can be highlighted. 

Blair’s referendum on the euro will, of 
course, be timed to get exactly the right result 
for him. It will also come with a catch-22 propo¬ 
sition on the ballot paper. Blair and his clos¬ 
est advisors are carefully crafting the two 
options. Hence to vote ‘yes’ will surely be to 
vote against the interests of the working class. 
To vote ‘no’ will by the same measure be to 
vote against the interests of the working class. 
No third option can be allowed where we can 
put our mark in favour of a massive extension 
of democracy in Europe and a working class 
agenda. 

Put another way, the Blair government is 
planning to use the forthcoming referendum 
in a totally manipulative manner. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, during their resistible rises Louis Bona¬ 
parte, Benito Mussolini, Adolph Hitler and 
Charles de Gaulle did exactly the same - all used 
this very device to grant themselves over¬ 
arching powers. Framing the proposition is 
everything. Referendums need not always be 
like that, of course. Often they are forced upon 
an unwilling government by the sheer con¬ 
centrated weight of popular force. This can 
find constitutional expression. Citizens in Swit¬ 
zerland can, for example, table their own refer¬ 
endum questions simply by securing a certain 
level of popular support - 300,000 signatures. 
The same principle of plebiscitory democracy 
applies in California. 

There is no such right for subjects in the 
United Kingdom, however. Her majesty’s 
government exercises a monopoly over ref¬ 
erendums and they use them to get the de¬ 
sired result - eg, Wilson and the Common 
Market in 1975, Blair and the Scottish parlia¬ 
ment and Welsh assembly in 1997, the all-Ire¬ 
land vote for the Good Friday deal in 1998. 

It would, of course, be stupid to insist that 
the Socialist Alliance should permanently re¬ 
nounce taking sides in a referendum framed 
from above. It all depends on concrete circum¬ 
stances. Take the referendum in Ireland over 
abortion on March 6 2002. The ultra-reaction¬ 
ary right, the catholic hierarchy and a desper¬ 
ate Fine Gael government combined to launch 
an attack on the technical right to an abortion, 
which was won for rape victims after a fierce 
fight. Their target was the principle of abor¬ 
tion itself. 

To have opted for a boycott in the name of 
free abortion on demand would have been 
facile posturing and a big mistake. Our forces 
were weak, disorganised, on the defensive and 
expectations were desperately low. Equally to 
have quietly gone along with those who were 
intent on merely retaining the completely un¬ 
acceptable status quo - liberals, Sinn Fein, 
Labour, etc - would have been sheer oppor¬ 
tunism. Voting ‘no’ against a full-scale frontal 
attack on the principle of abortion by the 
massed forces of bigotry should have gone 
hand-in-hand with energetically campaigning 
for what is needed. The welcome, albeit nar¬ 
row, defeat of the government and the catho¬ 
lic theocrats could then have been used as a 
launch pad to achieve a women’s right to 
choose whether or not have an abortion - free 
from any interference from either church or 
state. 

So how do things stand in the Socialist 
Alliance movement (a term used to indicate 
the Socialist Alliance, Welsh Socialist Alii 
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of continental unity 



Europe’s masses can fight and win together 


ance and Scottish Socialist Party)? There can 
be no doubt that there exists profound differ¬ 
ences. 

On the one side there are the active boy- 
cottists - the CPGB, Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty and Workers Power. This wing stands for 
independent working class politics. On the 
other the International Socialist Group, which 
calls for a ‘no’ vote (along with the Socialist 
Workers Party - which for the moment still 
keeps its cards close to its chest). This wing 
seeks to inflict an embarrassment upon the 
Blair government - and in the case of the ISG 
set the stage for an eventual British withdrawal 
from the EU brought about from below. The 
model appears to be Denmark. Thanks to a 
red-green-conservative grand coalition, the 
country rejected the euro in the referendum 
of June 2000 - and then in November 2001 
voted into power the rightwing People’s Party 
for the first time since 1918. 

There might be those who want a ‘yes’ 
vote, but I do not know them. However, 
Hugh Kerr, former Labour MEP and now full¬ 
time advisor to Tommy Sheridan, reported to 
the SSP’s March 3-4 Dundee conference that 
there was a three-way split in the SSP - ‘no’, 
‘boycott’ and ‘yes’. Within comrade 
Sheridan’s very own office, the comrade let 
it be known that there is just such a three- 
way divide. Wisely SSP delegates voted not 
to decide which line to adopt without hav¬ 
ing a full democratic debate. A special con¬ 
ference has been announced in Glasgow for 
June 22. 

However, in spite of the battle that rages 
between Tommy Sheridan and the other two 
comrades in his Holyrood office the general 
mood in the SSP and the SA is palpable - for 
joining the ‘no’ camp. Obviously then the 
argument for a boycott must be redoubled and 
redoubled again. 

Our clash with Alan McCombes, the SSP’s 
main thinker, over the boycott tactic not so 
long ago is therefore instructive. Comrade 
McCombes contemptuously dismissed any 
thought of launching boycotts of referen- 
dums as “completely ludicrous”. He argued 
that under capitalism “all referenda - and for 


that matter, all elections - are rigged to one 
degree or another”. “If the CPGB’s attitude” 
was followed through to its “logical conclu¬ 
sion”, they would advocate boycotting all 
elections, he said. A boycott would relegate 
us to the “status of complete irrelevance” and 
play into the hands of the Labour leadership 
and the Tories (A McCombes, ‘Referenda 
statement’ Weekly Worker April 10 1997). 

More recently Alan Thomett of the ISG has 
argued against us in similar fashion. An ac¬ 
tive boycott campaign is equated with an “ab¬ 
stention”, which is by definition a passive 
stance, that would “leave the left wringing our 
hands on the sidelines, with nothing to say, 
while the Tories held forth” (Socialist Out¬ 
look February 2002). 

All elections under capitalism are, yes, to 
one degree or another “rigged”. But, as ar¬ 
gued above, that hardly leads, logically or oth¬ 
erwise, to boycotting every referendum. 
Tactics can hardly be based on the undeni¬ 
able fact that establishment politicians cheat 
and constantly strive to deceive people. Tac¬ 
tics must be decided upon only after assess¬ 
ing class relations in the round and analysing 
the development of extraparliamentary and 
parliamentary struggles. For example in a ref¬ 
erendum what is the question? Why is the 
government asking it? How purposeful and 
combative is the working class? Are the reac¬ 
tionaries on the rampage or retreating? Does 
a widespread popular hunger exist for more 
than is on offer? All such factors must be taken 
into account. 

As to boycotting all elections, practice 
speaks volumes here. The CPGB believes it 
“obligatory” under today’s political condi¬ 
tions to stand in parliamentary and local elec¬ 
tions “because we want to use every avenue 
to propagate the ideas of communism” (J 
Conrad In the enemy camp London 1993, p7). 
Elections can be turned from a means to lull 
the masses and gain their submission into a 
weapon of the class struggle - and one of the 
sharpest at that. So minded within the Social¬ 
ist Alliance, it was the communists who took 
the lead in boldly arguing for the biggest pos¬ 
sible challenge in the June 2001 general elec¬ 


We are not 
interested in 
solving official 
Britain’s 
dilemma over 
the euro and 
EU integration. 
Nor are we 
interested in 
taking cheap 
polemical 
shots at rivals 


tion. Fact. 

During a gathering revolutionary storm 
communists and revolutionary socialists 
might decide to boycott Westminster or 
other such Edinburgh or Cardiff elections. 
The same would certainly go for a referen¬ 
dum with a heavily loaded question - ‘Do 
you favour the restoration of peace, stabil¬ 
ity and good governance?’ or ‘Do you fa¬ 
vour national collapse, anarchy and mob 
rule?’ If the working class were forming coun¬ 
cils of action and establishing defence corps, 
countenancing participation in such a coun¬ 
terrevolutionary stunt would be to betray the 
cause of socialism. 

Under such welcome circumstances we 
would surely demand an end to all the many 
shortcoming and violations of democracy 
that exist under the existing United Kingdom 
constitution. Absence of PR, the corrupting 
role of big money, the unelected second 
chamber, the royal prerogative in choosing 
the prime minister, etc. Perhaps we would de¬ 
mand that power be transferred from an un¬ 
representative House of Commons and 
House of Lords to the new organs of power 
that were rising from below. Naturally 
though, any decision to call a boycott is a 
purely tactical one. There is no principle in¬ 
volved. 

What about the notion that an active boy¬ 
cott would “relegate” us to an “irrelevance” 
and allow New Labour and the Tories all the 
running? That such a comrade as Alan Mc¬ 
Combes is forced to completely misrepresent 
the position of the CPGB says everything 
about the weakness of his own tactics and 
programme. An active boycott is hardly akin 
to bowing out of politics. Not surprisingly 
in their polemics neither comrade McCombes 
nor comrade Thomett devote a single word 
to the active boycott tactic. Instead resort 
to dishonest seight of hand by which they 
substitue ‘passive’ for ‘active’ 

Incidentally, as both comrades McCombes 
and Thomett might recall, the Bolsheviks 
firmly distinguished between a “passive ab¬ 
stention” and an “active boycott”, which 
implies, as Lenin explained, “increasing agi¬ 


tation tenfold” (VI Lenin CW Vol 9, Moscow 
1977, pi82). In that militant spirit the CPGB 
says we should stand against the twin reac¬ 
tionary ‘yes’ and ‘no’ camps in the euro ref¬ 
erendum - not passively, “on the sidelines”, 
but actively. 

We are not interested in solving official Brit¬ 
ain’s dilemma over the euro and EU integra¬ 
tion. Nor are we interested in taking cheap 
polemical shots at rivals (which so spectacu¬ 
larly miss the mark). We are interested in carv¬ 
ing out a space for socialist politics, increasing 
the profile of the Socialist Alliance and spread¬ 
ing the idea of working class unity in one 
party throughout the whole European Union. 

That cannot be advanced either through a 
‘yes’ or a ‘no’ campaign. There is, we will forth¬ 
rightly explain, no need to choose between 
two evils. Oppose the ‘yes’ alliance of pro¬ 
big business politicians, EU bureaucrats and 
bankers on the one hand. And on the other 
oppose the little Britain nationalists - left and 
right (and, even more risible, little Scotland and 
little Welsh nationalists - left and right). De¬ 
liver a double blow. 

The energy, imagination and innovation we 
supply will obviously be material factors. Suc¬ 
cess will certainly not be judged by whether 
or not we upset the government and inadvert¬ 
ently give a fillip to Duncan Smith’s Tories. 
Rather our criteria of success will be the 
strength of the organisation we build on the 
ground, and the extent our message is heard 
and has engaged layers of the working class. 

The Socialist Alliance must increase its agi¬ 
tation “tenfold”. Practical ideas are needed so 
as to launch the most militant campaign ob¬ 
jective circumstances allow - from simple 
agitational posters to symbolic occupations 
of key sites in the City of London, from local 
public debates to appearances on nationwide 
TV, from motions in trade union branches to 
political strikes, from door-to-door leafleting 
to mass demonstrations against the Europe 
of capital and for a social Europe. 

As Nice, Genoa, Brussels, Barcelona and 
above all Rome show - another Europe is 
possible • 

Jack Conrad 
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Campaigns and debale 


T eesside Socialist Alliance’s meeting on 
Monday April 8 marked the two-week 
countdown to the start of voting in the 
contest to determine Middlesbrough’s first 
directly elected mayor in a postal ballot. Vot¬ 
ing will last five days, and comrades are de¬ 
termined that our candidate, Jeff Fowler, will 
keep a high profile for the whole election 
period. 

For the most part, discussion centred 
around campaigning tasks over the final fort¬ 
night. Comrade Fowler has been successful 
in attracting invitations to a number of hus- 
tings-style community gatherings, and we 
intend to make a presence at as many as pos¬ 
sible. Controversy arose, however, over an in¬ 
vitation from a local mosque to two separate 
meetings: one exclusively male; the other fe¬ 
male. Comrades debated whether such a meet¬ 
ing could be supported by a socialist 
candidate and, if it could, whether our oppo¬ 
sition to segregation should be vehemently 
asserted. 

Some, including Socialist Workers Party 
comrade Geoff Kerr-Morgan, thought that 
we should adopt a ‘softly softly’ approach, 
and seemed to downplay the women’s op¬ 
pression which is practised in some muslim 
communities. Other comrades asserted that 
it was important to attend, since the audience 


may contain those who have fled repression 
at the hands of fundamentalist regimes, and 
who are in the process of radicalisation. 
Whatever the composition of the meetings, 
however, it is vital that the SA does not pan¬ 
der to chauvinism, religious or otherwise, 
and it was eventually agreed that comrade 
Fowler should complain of the absence of 
women in the men’s gathering, and vice- 
versa. 

Another interesting element to Monday’s 
meeting was the success of a motion - carried 
without opposition - from James Bull of the 
CPGB, calling for the creation of a “Socialist 
Alliance-organised wing for youth and stu¬ 
dents”. This resolution will be presented to 
the next meeting of the national executive, 
and marks a first step in the direction a seri¬ 
ous approach towards harnessing the grow¬ 
ing disaffection amongst youth. 

Comrade Martyn Hudson raised a point 
towards the end of the evening regarding the 
phobia for ideas which has characterised 
Teesside SA meetings of late. Some inde¬ 
pendent and SWP comrades have rejected 
proposals for a regular political discussion 
slot at our fortnightly meetings, as this might 
“hamper campaigning”. Bizarrely, the persist¬ 
ence of other independent and CPGB com¬ 
rades to push forward this fundamental 



necessity has been met with accusations of 
a “hidden agenda” and ‘bureaucratism’ for 
trying to put the proposal to a vote. 

Comrade Kerr-Morgan attacked CPGB 
comrades for allegedly undermining the cam¬ 
paigning effort, seemingly blaming us for the 
“rank and file amateurism” which plagues the 
SA project. According to him, and independ¬ 
ent comrade Gordon Rowntree, the SA 
should limit its role to standing candidates 
and distributing campaign material - or at 
least that is all that should be discussed in 
meetings. Debates around political theory 
and national events should be restricted to 
meetings of the supporting organisations 
(presumably non-aligned comrades have no 
need for any such discussion). 

This, of course, is absolute nonsense. The 
SA, if it is to be treated as a serious political 
project, must be the place for the hammering 
out of ideas and perspectives. It is precisely 
because our amalgam is so diverse that we 
should “create an atmosphere where our dif¬ 
ferences can be debated and overcome”, as 
comrade Lawrie Coombs of the CPGB re¬ 
marked. Developing a healthy, open political 
culture must be one of the S A’s principal tasks, 
and is essential if we are to attract or even re¬ 
tain support after the mayoral election is over • 

James Bull 


Nottingham 

Putting people off 


East London 

Newham fights back 


T en comrades, including members of the 
CPGB, Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and 
Socialist Workers Party, met on April 8 for the 
latest Nottingham Socialist Alliance steering 
committee get-together. 

In a reasonably cordial atmosphere, the 
meeting proved useful in planning activity for 
the next couple of months. With no local elec¬ 
tions to contest until May 2003, Nottingham 
S A has time to build a near year-long campaign 
on a variety of issues - the first of which would 
be the parlous state of the education system 
in the city, which would be the subject of a 
public meeting. 

Pete Radcliff of the AWL gave a report-back 
from the successful demonstration and pub¬ 
lic meeting on Palestine/Israel in the city cen¬ 
tre on April 6. The demo attracted 150 people 
and the meeting 40 - but, said comrade Radcliff, 
he was concerned about the absence of SA 
members at both events. This again shows 
that the SWP’s tendency to allocate different 
issues to different fronts - instead, in this case, 
of working through the Socialist Alliance - is 
having a demoralising effect on some non- 
SWP members. 

There seems to be a certain falling away 
amongst our peripheral support, as high¬ 
lighted by the report from comrade Bill 
Walton, our treasurer and membership sec¬ 


retary, who is still chasing people for subs. 
Only 43 people have paid their membership 
fees this year, compared with 150 in 2001. The 
SWP comrades present seemed surprised by 
this. They should not be - our supporters are 
bound to lose interest if the largest SA com¬ 
ponent simply drops the project for a year. 
This is a massive opportunity lost -150 mem¬ 
bers was a considerable achievement and if 
we do not at least make the hundred mark it 
will be difficult to see how we can mn a cam¬ 
paign to match the general election for next 
year’s local elections. An SWP comrade, 
however, volunteered to ring around lapsed 
comrades. 

It was quickly agreed that the NSA will 
sponsor the annual May Day march in the city 
centre. Finally, we came to the subject SA 
action in opposition to the royal jubilee. 
Nearly all comrades concurred that it would 
be ridiculous to let an opportunity like this 
pass us by without making some mark. De¬ 
spite comrade Radcliff’s well aimed ironic re¬ 
mark, wondering whether opposition to the 
monarchy might lose us votes amongst pen¬ 
sioners, a public meeting on the question will 
be held on May 27 and I was charged with 
looking at further NSA activity in relation to 
the jubilee • 

Sam Metcalf 


— Disscussion forum sponsored by the Weekly Worker - 

Issues for the Socialist Alliance 

Democratising the trade union funds and the 
‘what is the Labour Party?’ argument 

Since Labour’s second term more and more trade unions have come 
to question auto-Labourism. But how can we guard against 
apolitical unions and the danger of impotent gestures? 

Sunday May 5,5pm, Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh 
Street, London NW1. 

Introduction: Matt Wrack, author of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance’s new pamphlet on the trade union political funds. 




My time 
over the next 
three weeks 
will be taken 
up attacking 
the council’s 
PFI plans for 
housing, 
defending 
asylum- 
seekers and 
the Asian 
community 
from racist 
attack 


N ewham Socialist Alliance last week chose 
its candidates for the forthcoming local 
elections. The east London borough has 20 
wards, all of them Labour-controlled. After a 
brief debate the 15 people present at the meet¬ 
ing selected four comrades: myself (CPGB, 
Wall End ward), Berlyn Hamilton and Paul 
Phillips (SWP, East Ham North and Forest 
Gate North respectively) and Musin Haque 
(independent, Forest Gate South). 

Despite a flurry of glossy magazines from 
the council of late, which may convince 
newer residents otherwise, Newham still re¬ 
mains one of the poorest boroughs in the 
country. Indeed, in common with many other 
boroughs, its residents have seen council tax 
rates increase yet again and many soon have 
a taste of Blair’s ‘modernisation’ in their own 
homes with the proposed introduction of a 
private finance initiative in Canning Town - 
set up to deliver profit-orientated ‘manage¬ 
ment and financial resources’ to ‘improve’ 
their rented accommodation. 


With many asylum-seekers being ‘reset¬ 
tled’ in Newham and with an already large 
Asian community, racist harassment and 
attacks on individuals have increased. The 
BNP is seeking to whip up tensions - it is 
standing in Canning Town and Beckton 
wards. 

Newham SA has not put forward a candi¬ 
date for the borough’s first directly elected 
mayor - a post endorsed in a referendum in 
January. This is unfortunate, for it would have 
allowed us to reach the whole electorate much 
more efficiently in relative terms compared to 
contesting a handful of wards. 

My time over the next three weeks will be 
taken up attacking the council’s PFI plans for 
housing, defending asylum-seekers and the 
Asian community from racist attack, expos¬ 
ing the sham of democracy intrinsic within the 
new mayor’s office and helping to build a 
movement capable of halting Bush and Blair’s 
threatened war against Iraq • 

Bob Davies 


Socialist Alliance 
election material 


For the local elections Campaign 
Badges has again produced a vari¬ 
ety of Socialist Alliance campaign¬ 
ing material. The range from the 
general election has been updated 
and expanded. 

Also, special 'Election Packs’ of¬ 
fer a variety of material at reduced 
prices. For example, Campaign 
Pack B has: 

sales@campaignbadges.co.uk, 
Tel: 07941 083 011 


■ 312 round stickers 

■ 100 balloons 

■ 100 square stickers 

■ 50 postcards 

■ 50 badges (your selection) 

■ 10 standard rosettes 

£55 Instead of £65.50 


Check out the new website: 

campaign cadges 
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PARTY NOTES 


Support the Party 


O n May 1, we will launch a new 
Communist Party supporters’ 
card. 

This new card has no time limit on it - 
it will not have to be renewed annually. 
We encourage existing supporters and 
sympathisers of the Party to use the 
form below to reserve their card. A com¬ 
rade will then contact you to discuss 
your work with the organisation and 
how you can become a full member as 
soon as possible. 

The workers’ movement urgently 
needs more CPGB comrades active in 
its ranks. While the revolutionary left in 
Britain has taken important steps for¬ 
ward with the Socialist Alliance, it re¬ 
mains mired in sectarianism. We are 
sometimes stupidly told that sectarian¬ 
ism means “not working with others” - 
clearly inadequate as a definition. A 
sectarian organisation puts its interests 
as an ideologically cohered group 
ahead of the interests of the movement 
as a whole. 

Today, the most glaring need of the 
workers’ movement is that as quickly as 
possible the Marxist left in this country 
should move towards principled unity 
in a single party, organised around a 
revolutionary programme with a regime 
of genuine democratic centralism. 

The Communist Party has been the 
most consistent champion of this his¬ 
torical necessity, the most consistent 
fighter against the sectarianism that 
continues to hold us back. If we had 
already overcome this serious weak¬ 
ness: 

• We would have a weekly SA news¬ 
paper, fighting to build the alliance 
through a campaigning intervention 
into social struggles and giving space 
to different trends to express their par¬ 
ticular viewpoints, to dispute and clarify 
openly. 

• Our comrades would be organising to¬ 
gether in the trade unions, fighting to 
democratise the union funds and chal¬ 
lenge the misleadership of bureaucra¬ 
cies. 

• The SA/Welsh Socialist Alliance 
would be organising consistently in 
working class communities, fighting to 
have an answer to all the questions that 
face our class. At the moment, the 
charge that many voters throw against 
Labour - ‘We only see you bastards at 
election time’ - could equally be applied 
to our alliance. This is shameful. 

Joining the Communist Party as a sup¬ 
porter or a full member strengthens the 
fight for a principled Socialist Alliance 
party. Those independents that read our 
paper regularly and sympathise (critically) 
with us should take this simple fact on 
board. We are against the ‘cult of the 
independent’ that has been assiduously 
promoted in the SA, primarily by an SWP 
desperate to downplay the centrality of 
the other principle organisation. The more 
serious of these comrades recognise that 
there is nothing per se healthy about 


cardrd 


r s 



Apply for your supporters card now 


being an ‘independent’ - independent of 
what , exactly? 

Our card comes in a new format and 
so does the category of ‘supporter’ it¬ 
self. The template we have used for this 
level of Party involvement has been 
stuck in the early 1990s, the period 
when it was first launched. At that time, 
this organisation underwent a dramatic 
period of expansion in direct parallel 
with the upsurge around the miners’ 
struggle against pit closures. The CPGB 
put out an (admittedly amateurish) 
newspaper three, four, sometimes five 
times a week as we fought to orientate 
the movement towards what was 
needed to win - a general strike with or 
without the TUC. 

Our influence expanded quite rapidly. 
Up and down the country, groups of 
miners and their supporters emerged 
who were sympathetic to our message 


CPGB contacts 

Main office: office@cpgb.org.uk 

Manchester: 

London, Brent: 

manchester @ cpgb.org.uk 

brent @ cpgb. org. uk 

Northeast: 

London, Hackney: 

northeast@cpgb.org.uk 

hackney @ cpgb. org. uk 

Nottinghamshire: 

Cambridgeshire: 

notts @ cpgb. org .uk 

cambs@cpgb.org.uk 

Scotland: scotland@cpgb.org.uk 

Hertfordshire: 

Surrey: surrey@cpgb.org.uk 

herts @ cpgb. org .uk 

Wales: wales@cpgb.org.uk 


and keen to distribute the paper. Becom¬ 
ing a Party supporter in this situation 
almost invariably implied a very active 
relationship with the Party and the wider 
movement. Mass demonstrations - 
overwhelmingly working class in com¬ 
position - came one after another up and 
down the country. 

Today when we look back at our pa¬ 
per and the work of the organisation in 
that period, there are many things we are 
sharply critical of. However, it was cer¬ 
tainly far easier to integrate new com¬ 
rades around the Party into structures 
where they could leam politics, under¬ 
take serious work and become a genu¬ 
ine partisan of the Party. Obviously, we 
face a rather different situation today. 

Comrades who apply to be Party sup¬ 
porters today are encouraged to become 
active in their local Socialist Alliance, the 
Welsh Socialist Alliance or the Scottish 
Socialist Party. The SSP is one thing, but 
in the rest of the country this orienta¬ 
tion is problematic. The problem is the 
stop-start nature of the SAAVSA project 
under the misleadership of the Socialist 
Workers Party and the extreme weak¬ 
ness of the alliance in Wales. We remain 
a small group - albeit an influential one 
- with an fragile national infrastructure. 
Thus, it has been hard to build anything 
other than a rather passive relationship 
with many Party supporters, comrades 
who are often ‘stranded’ in areas with¬ 
out Party organisation or consistent 
SAAVSA work for them to throw them¬ 
selves into. 

Faced with this, it is important that we 
push the level of commitment necessary 
to be a Party supporter up a few notches. 


Communist Party 
of Great Britain 

BCM Box 928 
London W1X3NN 
Tel 020 8965 0659 
office@cpgb.org.uk 
www.cpgb.org.uk 


Party supporters are being asked to: 

• Commit themselves to attend impor¬ 
tant Party events. 

• Make regular financial contributions, 
not simply one-off donations. 

• Take part in stmctured education, on¬ 
line where necessary. 

• Participate in SA/WSA/SSP work 
where they can, selling the paper and 
fighting for our perspective for a united, 
all-UK party. 

We will carry updates of the support¬ 
ers’ campaign in the paper and call on 
all comrades sympathetic to our mes¬ 
sage to make a commitment • 

Mark Fischer 


What we 
fight for 

• Our central aim is to reforge the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 
Without this Party the working class 
is nothing; with it, it is everything. 

• The Communist Party serves the 
interests of the working class. We 
fight all forms of opportunism and 
revisionism in the workers’ move¬ 
ment because they endanger those 
interests. We insist on open ideologi¬ 
cal struggle in order to fight out the 
correct way forward for our class. 

• Marxism-Leninism is powerful be¬ 
cause it is tme. Communists relate 
theory to practice. We are material¬ 
ists; we hold that ideas are deter¬ 
mined by social reality and not the 
other way round. 

• We believe in the highest level of 
unity among workers. We fight for 
the unity of the working class of all 
countries and subordinate the 
struggle in Britain to the world revo¬ 
lution itself. The liberation of human¬ 
ity can only be achieved through 
world communism. 

• The working class in Britain needs 
to strike as a fist. This means all com¬ 
munists should be organised into a 
single Party. We oppose all forms of 
separatism, which weakens our 
class. 

• Socialism can never come through 
parliament. The capitalist class will 
never peacefully allow their system 
to be abolished. Socialism will only 
succeed through working class 
revolution and the replacement of the 
dictatorship of the capitalists with 
the dictatorship of the working 
class. Socialism lays the basis for the 
conscious planning of human af¬ 
fairs: ie, communism. 

• We support the right of nations to 
self-determination. In Britain today 
this means the stmggle for Irish free¬ 
dom should be given full support by 
the British working class. 

• Communists are champions of the 
oppressed. We fight for the libera¬ 
tion of women, the ending of racism, 
bigotry and all other forms of chau¬ 
vinism. Oppression is a direct result 
of class society and will only finally 
be eradicated by the ending of class 
society. 

• War and peace, pollution and the 
environment are class questions. No 
solution to the world’s problems can 
be found within capitalism. Its cease¬ 
less drive for profit puts the world 
at risk. The future of humanity de¬ 
pends on the triumph of commu¬ 
nism. 

• We urge all who accept these prin¬ 
ciples to join us. A Communist Party 
Supporter reads and fights to build 
the circulation of the Party’s pub¬ 
lications; contributes regularly to 
the Party’s funds and encourages 
others to do the same; where possi¬ 
ble, builds and participates in the 
work of a Communist Party Support¬ 
ers Group. 


Become a 

Communist Party 

supporter 

Name_ 


Address 


Town/city. 
Postcode 


Telephone. 
Email_ 


.Age. 


Date 


Return to: Membership, CPGB, BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX 
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French 

presidential 

elections 


Workers challenge 


A candidate describing herself as a 
“revolutionary communist” is 
currently registering around nine 
percent in the opinion polls less than two 
weeks before the first round of the presi¬ 
dential elections in France. 

Arlette Laguiller, who is standing for 
the Trotskyist Lutte Ouvriere (Workers’ 
Struggle) grouping on April 21, is cur¬ 
rently embarked on a speaking tour, ad¬ 
dressing rallies in just about every town 
and city and pulling in hundreds every 
night. Several thousands filled La 
Mutualite in Paris on March 17 and as 
many as 30,000 in 50 localities will have 
heard her speak by the time France goes 
to the polls. 

To coincide with her campaign Lutte 
Ouvriere has published a new book by 
comrade Laguiller entitled Mon 
communisme (my communism), which is 
being snapped up by the score in every 
part of France. She has mn for president 
in every election since 1974, but never 
before has she made such an impression 
in the polls. 

The principal reason for this is not 
hard to understand. It lies in the fact that 
the ‘official’ Communist Party, the Parti 
Communiste Fran£ais, has since 1997 
been part of the governing, Socialist 
Party-led coalition, which also includes 
the greens. Prime minister Lionel Jospin 
has headed an administration which is 
only marginally to the left of Tony Blair’s, 
yet the 38 PCF deputies have never once 
voted against it. Occasionally they have 
abstained (when the success of a particu¬ 
lar measure has been assured by the 
support of the right), but usually they 
have backed whatever proposal Jospin 
has put forward. 

Pride of place in the deeds of the ‘plu¬ 
ralist left’ government has been the in¬ 
troduction of the 35-hour week. But the 
‘Aubry law’ also imposes greater ‘flex¬ 
ibility’ and the ‘annualisation’ of work¬ 
ing hours, and comes with a package of 
cuts, redundancies and privatisation. 
The recent moves to part-privatise Air 
France, for example, have been fronted 
by the PCF transport minister. 

The two main candidates for April 21 
are Jospin himself and Gaullist Jacques 
Chirac, the current president, who is run¬ 
ning for re-election. The fact that in re¬ 
cent decades the president and prime 
minister have frequently come from op¬ 
posing parties derives from the differing 
terms of office - five years for national 
assembly members and seven for the 
president. The successful referendum in 
2000, reducing the president’s term to five 
years, was driven by the idea that hold¬ 
ing both elections in the same year would 
be more likely to produce a president in 
tune with the prime minister. 

However, an opinion poll last month 
found that a massive 74% of those asked 
thought that the policies of Jospin and 
Chirac were so similar that the candidates 
were regarded as bonnet blanc et blanc 
bonnet. They vie with each other to ap¬ 
pear tougher on crime and firmer in their 
refusal to extend citizenship rights to 
immigrants - the millions of sans papiers. 

The result of PCF complicity in the in¬ 
creasingly rightwing consensus has 
been the decimation of the party’s sup¬ 
port. In the immediate post-war years its 


vote exceeded 30% and as recently as the 
70s it could pull in more than 20%. But 
now support for the PCF presidential 
candidate, Robert Hue, is languishing at 
around five percent. 

The electoral system allows coalition 
partners to stand their own separate 
presidential candidates, who then tradi¬ 
tionally ask their supporters to switch 
after they are defeated in the first round. 
Out of the 16 who have made the ballot 
paper, only the top two will go through 
to the second round on May 5 - and these 
will undoubtedly be Jospin and Chirac, 
who are currently running neck and neck. 

So the PCF will faithfully deliver its 
voters to Jospin and expect to be re¬ 
warded with ministerial posts in a reshuf¬ 
fled government. Clearly though, both 
the PCF and Parti Socialiste are perturbed 
by the size of comrade Laguiller’s sup¬ 
port. For the PCF, to be eclipsed by Lutte 
Ouvriere will be a hu mili ation and, rather 
obviously, will reduce its bargaining 
power with Jospin. 

However, what alarms Jospin himself 
is Arlette’s insistence that she would nei¬ 
ther offer any second-round preference 
nor participate in a government “defend¬ 
ing the interests of the propertied classes 
and sacrificing those of the workers” 
(Lutte Ouvriere February 1). She will not 
play the “politics of the lesser evil” (Feb¬ 
ruary 8). If something approaching 10% 
of the electorate followed comrade 
Laguiller’s advice and abstained on May 
5, that would surely hand the election to 
Chirac on a plate. 

No wonder both Jospin and Hue have 
been obliged to pose left in their sepa¬ 
rate ways and have been delivering 
schoolmasterly lectures. According to 
Hue, “I can be in the government and not 
agree with certain of its choices.” It was 
all very well to shout from the sidelines, 
but “that is the equivalent of saying 
nothing can be done. In that case - and 
I’m thinking of Arlette Laguiller here - 
you are inviting the French people to 
noisy protest and revolt, but refusing any 
engagement, any taking of responsibility, 
before the fall of the system.” 

While the ex-Trotskyist Jospin now 
claims to be the “candidate of social 
progress”, concerned for the poor and 
excluded, Hue states that the election is 
a chance to pull the government to the 
left through a big PCF vote. The ‘plural¬ 
ist left’ will apparently soon drop all ap¬ 
pearances of forming a privatising, 
service-cutting administration, and in¬ 
stead hit the speculators and tax the rich 
- if you believe PCF promises. 

But how is such a change to be en¬ 
forced? As Lutte Ouvriere comments, 
“You do not see Robert Hue threatening 
not to call for a Jospin vote in the sec¬ 
ond round if he does not, at the very least, 
agree to take up PCF positions, even if 
they are derisory” (February 1). The pa¬ 
per has little difficulty in exposing the 
PCF’s despicable role: it “gamers votes 
that Jospin is too discredited to win”, then 
unconditionally offers them to the PS in 
the second round - all the while disguis¬ 
ing its opportunism with talk of ‘anchor¬ 
ing’ the government to the left through 
a display of “‘daring’ it has never shown 
in the assembly”. 

However, this poses tactical questions 


for Lutte Ouvriere too. While rightly re¬ 
jecting the idea of ‘choosing the 
butcher’, surely comrade Laguiller could 
influence the outcome of the second 
round in a more positive fashion than 
simply issuing ‘a curse on both your 
houses’ statements. The reports of 
Arlette’s rallies carried in Lutte Ouvriere 
demonstrate that workers all over the 
country are more than a little doubtful 
about the wisdom of abstaining on May 
5. Many will vote Jospin anyway. 

The group could give those workers a 
better lead through a tactic similar to the 
one it mentions in passing in relation to 
the PCF - issuing a set of precise, pro¬ 
worker demands to Jospin as a condition 
for the left’s support. His refusal to ac¬ 
cede would prove conclusively to the 
waverers that a vote for Jospin is wasted 
and help draw them away from their tra¬ 
ditional parties. 

In complete contrast to Hue, comrade 
Laguiller is gaining significant support 
for an uncompromising, working class 
platform which does not stop short of 
calling for revolution and world commu¬ 
nism. She is winning over PCF support¬ 
ers without wrapping herself in the left 
reformist clothes of the ‘old PCF’ - a les¬ 
son here for the Socialist Alliance and its 
attitude to old Labour, perhaps. 

However, the programme of Lutte 
Ouvriere is not without its weaknesses. 
To illustrate this let me quote Socialist 
Worker , whose reporter, Paul McGarr, 
attended one of comrade Laguiller’s ral¬ 
lies. After referring to her remarks on the 
health service, wages and privatisation, 
he writes: “Arlette’s speech focussed 
almost entirely on such bread and butter 
issues, before ending with a call for a 
transformation of society” (April 6). 

Comrade McGarr concludes: “The 
support for Arlette Laguiller shows the 
potential, but to realise that potential will 
mean more than winning votes ... it 
means relating stmggles on jobs, wages 
and privatisation to wider social move¬ 
ments and protests - against racism, cor¬ 
porate globalisation, capitalism, and 
against war. Unfortunately no organisa¬ 
tion on the left in France is doing this 
consistently. The greatest failing in recent 
months is to have failed to seriously build 
an anti-war movement.” 


Let us be clear what is being said: an 
SWP comrade is criticising Lutte 
Ouvriere for ... economism. And despite 
the SWP’s own shortcomings in this 
area and comrade McGarr’s deficient for¬ 
mulations, he is certainly correct. Lutte 
Ouvriere makes Socialist Worker appear 
like a paragon of consistent democracy 
by contrast. It contains page after page 
of reports featuring trade-union-type 
demands - better wages, no sackings, 
defend pensions, decent healthcare, 
cleaner working environment - all essen¬ 
tial demands, but none of them politically 
challenging the current order. 

It is tme that Arlette puts forward the 
idea of recallable representatives (TV 
journalist Serge July ludicrously sug¬ 
gested that this was a recipe for “dicta¬ 
torship” in an interview with her). But 
Lutte Ouvriere does not appear to have 
anything to say on the French constitu¬ 
tion - not even on the presidency itself, 
with the monarchical powers it bestows 
upon one, largely unaccountable, indi¬ 
vidual. 

Comrade Laguiller’s speeches do in¬ 
deed follow the same pattern: unemploy¬ 
ment, sackings, privatisation, pay, 
working hours; followed by the call to 
change the political balance in favour of 
“the world of labour” and communism 
by voting for her. The one exception I 
know of since her first campaign rally in 
January occurred at the 350-strong meet¬ 
ing in Bastia on February 9: 

In the debate Corsican nationalists 
asked her if she supported the demand 
for independence for Corsica. She con¬ 
firmed that Lutte Ouvriere was for the right 
of peoples to determine their lives but 
she doubted that the majority of the in¬ 
habitants of Corsica were for independ¬ 
ence. “But if the choice was made after 
consultation with the whole population 
of the island she would not find it shock¬ 
ing ... [However] in practically every 
case where separatists have come to 
power, the bourgeoisie and the bigwigs 
have enriched themselves on the backs 
of the people, who have remained poor 

“This position was applauded by a 
large part of the hall, obviously agreed 
that it was more important to fight to pre¬ 
vent sackings, protect public services 


and control company accounts” (Lutte 
Ouvriere February 15). In other words, 
forget the national question: stick to the 
‘real’ class issues - ie, militant trade un¬ 
ionism. 

Lutte Ouvriere does not completely 
ignore international and social issues, but 
you would hardly know that Bush and 
Blair are threatening another major as¬ 
sault on Iraq from its pages. Socialist 
Worker is correct to state that the anti¬ 
war movement is of secondary impor¬ 
tance for the comrades, who clearly 
believe that the class struggle is fought 
almost exclusively in the workplace. 

Another weakness is exposed by the 
fact that - excluding the PCF, PS and 
greens - there are no fewer than three left 
candidates for president. Comrade 
Laguiller is opposed by Olivier 
Besancenot of the Ligue Communiste 
Revolutionnaire and Daniel Gluckstein of 
the Parti des Travailleurs (Workers 
Party). This is all the more disappointing 
in view of the cooperation of the LCR with 
Lutte Ouvriere in past general elections - 
in 1997 they jointly won more than five 
percent. 

Unlike the separate candidacies of 
the PCF and PS - which actually 
strengthen Jospin’s challenge, since 
he can count on reaching the second 
round and on gaining the second pref¬ 
erences of militant workers influenced 
by the PCF - a split left vote will reduce 
the impact of the working class alter¬ 
native in the first and only round where 
it is presented. 

Despite joint work in the past, the 
French left remains crippled by the fail¬ 
ure to grasp the concept of partyism. 
The comrades of Lutte Ouvriere are not 
shy in pointing out the need for a class 
party, but there is no evidence of a de¬ 
sire to overcome the sect mentality that 
has left us disunited - the LCR and PT 
candidacies do not even rate a mention 
in the pages of Lutte Ouvriere. 

Nevertheless it is important that 
Arlette Laguiller attracts the widest pos¬ 
sible support. In the words of the same 
paper, “The more votes she gets, the 
more the bosses and the politicians in 
their service will fear the world of labour” 
(Lutte Ouvriere March 15). 

Peter Manson 
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